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WHO'S WHO 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S sanctity is the theme of 
most of the letters received in our office during the 
past week. These testimonials came in response to 
the proposal made by Father Callan, O.P., in our 
issue of November 22. Some few of these state- 
ments are being featured this week. Others will be 
published in subsequent numbers. . . . JOSEPHINE 
QuIRK during the past five years has been writing 
and lecturing on juvenile crime. For some twelve 
years, she was engaged in writing and producing 
motion pictures in Hollywood. She is a newspaper 
woman, and has covered assignments in this coun- 
try and in Europe. . . . MARION SINCLAIR WALKER 
is a teacher of English in the Nutley High School, 
New Jersey. She has studied at the University of 
Oxford and taken courses at the University of 
Geneva. . . . JOHN WILTBYE is well known to our 
readers through the incisive articles he has been 
writing for these columns through many years... . 
DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J., director of The Spirit- 
ual Book Associates, extends his studies to cover 
human-interest phases of medical problems. .. . 
SISTER LEO GONZAGA is a new contributor. She 
teaches at St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


THE Book SurRvVEY of 1941 has been under the com- 
petent charge of the Literary Editor, Harold C. 
Gardiner. The illustrations are the work of our 
Associate Editor, J. Gerard Mears. In addition to 
the staff members, treating of the departments 
that are their interest, we welcome the contribu- 
tions of Henry Watts, librarian and researcher, 
John J. O’Connor, professor of history, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Francis X. Con- 
nolly, professor of English, Fordham University, 
New York. 
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SMALL countries have been lost in the deluge, 
wherever the tide of Nazi aggression has flowed. 
Their independence has been taken away, and their 
identity itself is being effaced, according to the 
plans of the Hitler New Order. The necessity of 
war was no less the claim of Hitler than it has been 
of other great powers in the past and at present. 
Neither Great Britain nor the United States would 
easily accept the principle that the end justifies the 
means; and yet, that principle, precisely, seems to 
fit the procedure of the British-American Allies in 
their crusade against the Axis Totalitarianism. 
Little Finland, until lately the symbol of all that 
was noble to our American and British minds, is 
now an obstacle to aid to Russia; therefore, Fin- 
land must be chastised and even attacked. At pres- 
ent, Ireland is endeavoring to maintain a policy of 
neutrality, such as that of Switzerland. As Robert 
Brennan, Minister of Eire, wrote in AMERICA (Oc- 
tober 25), ninety-nine per cent of the Irish people 
of all classes and political views are in agreement 
with the Government. Yet, powerful propaganda 
groups, such as the American Irish Defense Asso- 
ciation, are advocating the occupation of Irish 
ports and bases, preferably by the United States. 
Ireland would be a means to an end. Spain, that is 
desperately trying to maintain itself against Ser- 
rano Sufier and his Axis attachments, is being 
throttled by American policy and misrepresented 
by American journalists, as in the false reports re- 
cently on gasoline and food shipments. The neces- 
sities of modern warfare are compelling, but they 
do not justify aggression, whether by force or by 
propaganda, that would submerge the small nations 
or make them merely puppets to effect the ends 
of great nations. 


REPRESENTATIVES of twelve Axis and Axis- 
controlled countries met in Berlin on November 25 
in order to register their opposition to Bolshevism. 
As they renewed, by a three-article protocol, the 
anti-Comintern pact of 1936, they involuntarily re- 
vived a memory that Berlin honored that pact by 
joining, when it saw fit, heart and hand with Soviet 
Russia. Chief significance of this second anti-Com- 
intern declaration is the absence from the meet- 
ing of the free, neutral countries. Portugal, in par- 
ticular, was not represented. That Switzerland and 
Ireland should abstain is not surprising, in view 
of their scrupulous neutrality. Portugal, too, is neu- 
tral; but Portugal under the entire Salazar regime 
has been in the forefront in radically and com- 
pletely rejecting Bolshevism. Portugal was content 
with no half-measures, but established her own 
‘new order.” “Fronts against Bolshevism” have 
little significance which are but a cloak for mili- 
tary alliances and are associated with equally anti- 
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Christian and pagan policies. The only genuine 
Anti-Comintern is the Church of Christ itself; its 
very existence is the only effective enemy of all 
that Nazism and Bolshevism scheme for. 


ACTIVITIES for and against intervention went on. 
. . . Giving as the official reason the necessity of 
protecting bauxite mines, Washington dispatched 
army forces to Dutch Guiana, situated in South 
America next to French Guiana. . . . Declaring: 
“T hereby find that the defense of any French ter- 
ritory under the control” of the Free French “is 
vital to the defense of the United States,” President 
Roosevelt extended lease-lend aid to De Gaulle 
armies in Africa and Syria. . . . Finland’s war ef- 
forts are “harmful to the interests of the United 
States,” Secretary Stimson asserted. . . . The Unit- 
ed States agreed to pay Iceland in dollars for her 
exports to Britain. . . . Broadcasting in London, 
W. Averell Harriman, President Roosevelt’s repre- 
sentative, stated that the war is “our fight,” and 
that the United States Navy “is shooting Germans 
—German submarines and aircraft at sea. . . . Iso- 
lationism as a national policy is a thing of the 
past.” Lauding Joseph Stalin’s ability and sense of 
humor, Mr. Harriman added that President Roose- 
velt understands “the interdependency of Ameri- 
can destiny with that of the British.”. . . Revealing 
that naval enlistments have dropped fifteen per 
cent since the sinking of the United States de- 
stroyer Reuben James, Secretary Knox intimated 
that the Navy might have to use draftees. . . . Re- 
marking that it is obvious President Roosevelt “is 
leading a nation that has in no way been made war- 
conscious,” the Catholic Times of London asked: 

. what is wrong with our propaganda .. . Brit- 
ain’s case is good.”. . . The Communist Daily 
Worker approved dispatch of American troops to 
Dutch Guiana, and demanded American seizure of 
Dakar in Africa. 


DEMANDING that “this attempt at artificial con- 
ditioning of the American mind for war should 
stop,” former President Herbert Hoover declared 
that the British-German war had developed into a 
stalemate and that the next question to face the 
nation would involve the sending of an American 
army overseas. Maintaining it would take ten years 
to equip and transport eight million American 
boys, Mr. Hoover stated “no military expert be- 
lieves we could land such an army in Europe even 
if we got overseas.” Arguing that smaller Ameri- 
can forces landed in Persia or Africa would invite 
“another Dunkerque,” the former President plead- 
ed against “the futile waste of American life” that 
would follow another A.E.F. . . . Following the lead 


























of Canada, Australia refused to adopt conscription 
for overseas service. . . . Resolutions against war 
were adopted by the Methodist Church Commis- 
sion on World Peace, the North Carolina Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, the North Carolina- 
Virginia Conference of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church, the Arkansas State Baptist Conven- 
tion. . . . The contention that Finland’s military 
activities constitute a threat to United States se- 
curity was characterized by Senator Shipstead as 
“too preposterous to be taken seriously.”. . . Re- 
moval of Colonel William J. Donovan as United 
States Coordinator of Information was demanded 
in a resolution passed by the American Friends of 
Irish Neutrality. The resolution asserted that Col- 
onel Donovan had given encouragement to a 
“scheme to induce the Irish people in Ireland to 
permit their country to be used as a battlefield for 
Great Britain.” 


APOLOGIES made, with special emphasis, by 
President Roosevelt to the Government of Chile 
for an article appearing in Time magazine, recall 
the following sequence of events. 
1. President Pedro Aguirre Cerda, the “Western 
Hemisphere’s first Popular Front Executive,” an- 


nounced his temporary retirement, due to ill health. 
2. Time treated the event in the well-known Time 


style. 
3. Time’s semi-jocose words were taken with great 


seriousness in Chile. 

4. Chilean protests caused grave disturbance of 
mind in the State Department in Washington. 

5. President Aguirre died on November 25. 

6. President Roosevelt is deeply concerned, apolo- 
gizes to Chile and expresses his disgust at Time 
magazine. 

7. Time’s Editor Luce says he told only the facts, 
and will make a “complete report on the episode” 
later. 

Whatever this “report” may prove, three obser- 
vations seem now rather pertinent. First, that 
God’s great mercy be thanked for the fact that 
President Aguirre died with the Church’s Sacra- 
ments. Second, that U. S. humor is not always 
patent to Ibero-Americans. If we want good will, 
we must consider susceptibilities. Third, there is 
no reason why we on our part should take with too 
great earnestness the familiar Leftist excitement, 
which considers any fun poked at their leaders as 
so much “pro-Nazi propaganda.” 


FROM Yale comes the announcement that plans 
are afoot to make Latin America a major field of 
study. While we applaud this new interest on the 
part of educators in our neighbors to the South, 
we cannot restrain a word of regret that our Cath- 
olic colleges and universities have not done more 
work in this highly important field. Although our 
schools have been taxed to capacity by the neces- 
sity of maintaining the current cafeteria fad in 
education, still if a scale of values were applied, 
some room could surely be made for Latin America. 
Because of the common religion which binds us to 
the peoples of South and Central America, we 


are the only ones who can fully understand their 
ideals and appreciate their achievements. If courses 
in the history, geography, economics, sociology and 
foreign relations of Latin-American nations can- 
not be taught under Catholic auspices, we shall 
be forced to relinquish this field to people who, 
however sympathetic and scholarly, are incapable 
of interpreting the Christian culture that has left 
its mark everywhere south of the Rio Grande. 


PERHAPS by way of answer to charges of ineffi- 
ciency in carrying out the provisions of the Lease- 
Lend program, Edward R. Stettininus, Jr., Admin- 
istrator of the Act, has released figures which 
show that seventy-five per cent of the initial ap- 
propriation of $7,000,000,000 has been allocated. 
Furthermore, we have already shipped to Britain 
and her Allies goods valued in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. In conjunction with this report, the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the O.P.M. published a 
comparison between the 1917-18 and 1940-41 pe- 
riods. This study shows that, despite the mounting 
wage-costs of the past year, the armament pro- 
gram is costing us less than it did in the 1917-18 
period. In the first place, the price index then on 
all commodities stood at 114; whereas now it is 
down to 78, with 1926 taken as 100. In the second 
place, index figures compiled to show the output 
per man-hour of American industry reveal that 
this has increased about 135 per cent since 1917-18. 
In other words, because of the advancing efficiency 
in industrial processes, a worker today produces 
two and one-third times as much as he could two 
decades ago. Incidentally, this fact accounts, partly 
at least, for the 5,000,000 men and women who are 
still unemployed despite the highest rate of pro- 
ductivity in the history of American industry. The 
conclusion is becoming inescapable that, although 
improved technical processes create jobs, they do 
not create them nearly so fast as they destroy them. 


ALWAYS have we wondered about the ancient 
Cypro-Minoans. They were a great people and built 
a grand civilization. They had long, straight noses 
and wasp waists, and heated their palaces with hot 
water. They liked bull fights, fine arts and good 
wine. But no one knows much about what they 
said. At last, however, four words have been de- 
ciphered from the Cypro-Minoan alphabet. Prof. 
John F. Daniel told of his discovery recently, at 
Columbia University. He thinks his four words will 
be the clue to all the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions. 
These words are: “Put the lid on.” They are our 
first introduction into Cypro-Minoan thought. But 
what an unsatisfying introduction. Put the lid on 
what? We wonder if it was Homer they were re- 
ferring to. The Blind Bard doubtless had his en- 
thusiasts among Minoan literati. If we are correct, 
he was composing about that time. Minoan poets 
were annoyed; too much foreign importation. Feel- 
ings ran high. They appealed to the tyrant. But all 
in vain. Homer was insuppressible. Tyrants come 
and tyrants go. But the poets live on forever. 
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WITH the flames of war enveloping much of the 
globe, says the N.C.W.C. News Service, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of this country are seeking 
to publicize the basic principles which the Holy 
Father says must underlie any lasting and just 
peace. Plans to this effect were laid at the recent 
Annual General Meeting of the Bishops and a spe- 
cial committee was appointed consisting of the 
Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago; the Most Rev. James H. Ryan, Bishop of 
Omaha; and the Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo. 


CATHOLICISM is not faced by any choice between 
any so-called “new orders,” according to an article 
in Osservatore Romano quoted by the New York 
Times of November 23. The world, says the Osser- 
vatore, is faced with such a choice. But our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, on the occasion of receiv- 
ing letters of credence from the new Argentine 
Ambassador to the Holy See, José Emanuel Llobet, 
is quoted as observing: 

If it be true that the Church does not intend to 
get involved in disputes regarding the terrestrial 
desirability, utility and efficacy of the various tem- 
poral forms which purely political institutions or 
activities can assume, it is no less true that the 
Church cannot and does not intend to cease being 
the light and guide of consciences in all those ques- 
tions of principle in which men or their programs 
of their actions might run the risk of forgetting or 
denying the eternal foundations of the Divine law. 

In brief, the Holy Father makes plain that the 
position of the Church remains clear. She does not 
pronounce upon political systems as such, but she 
ever remains faithful to her duty to declare whether 
or not a given system is in accord with the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. 


TEXT of an address given to Catholic workers by 
Joseph Ernest Cardinal van Roey, primate of Bel- 
gium, is quoted by the same correspondent. It ex- 
presses the identical principle, and makes a specific 
application. 

One often hears it said that it matters little what 
a regime is; that the Church can adapt itself to 
all regimes. We must distinguish. The Church can 
adapt itself to different regimes, provided that those 
regimes safeguard liberty and do not violate con- 
sciences, allowing the Church full exercise of its 
powers. 

But how can the Church adapt itself to the regime 
at present imposed in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, where seminarists are imprisoned and con- 
vents closed? No, the Church, as a human organism 
can live in various climes and adapt itself to varied 
conditions but it cannot live in climes and conditions 
that suffocate it. 


More and more evident appears to be the dis- 
pleasure of the Holy See with those who seek to 
commit the Church to political positions. 


LABOR schools are steadily spreading through the 
country. In Milwaukee, 155 wage-earning union 
members—A. F. of L., C.1.0., independent—attend- 
ed the opening on November 3 of Marquette Univer- 
sity’s labor college. Varied reasons were given by 
the entrants for their attending. The labor college 
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is one division of the newly established Marquette 
Institute of Industrial Relations, the other division 
being the Marquette Conferences for Employers. 
It is hoped that eventually representatives of both 
groups may be brought together in round-table or 
open-forum discussions. The average age of the 
labor-college students is thirty-seven, and the en- 
rolment rose by November 20 to 205. 


FINNS have discovered a new beauty treatment; 
laundry soap, for instance, to make eyes sparkle. 
While statesmen and commentators are blustering 
about the position of Finland, charitable Catholics 
are doing something to help the Finns. St. Ansgar’s 
Scandinavian Catholic League arranged from its 
headquarters in New York City to send a bit of 
useful help to Finland’s Catholic Bishop Cobben 
at Helsinki. At the monthly meeting of the League 
in New York, on November 13, members were 
notified that twenty-eight packages of diversified 
grocery articles had been sent to the Bishop. Each 
package weighed fifteen pounds. It was no small 
task to do each of them up exactly, and a good 
part of the weighing, wrapping and tying was done 
by the enthusiastic hands of Madame Sigrid Und- 
set. Among the packages were twenty cakes of 
laundry soap. “Eyes sparkled,” wrote Bishop Cob- 
ben in his acknowledgment, “when they beheld 
the groceries, especially the laundry soap.” 


IMPROVISED “prairie schooners” solved the hous- 
ing problem for Camp Claver, Catholic camp for 
colored children at Wading River, Long Island. The 
Rev. James W. Asip, director of the camp, has a 
pleasant way with him, and had little trouble in 
persuading Nassau County farmers to relinquish 
their disused farm wagons. With the aid of a bit 
of lumber, some cedar saplings and pipe straps the 
wagons were converted into prairie schooners, 
equipped with bunks and ranged in a circle as 
“Trail Town.” A rock fireplace gave the homelike 
touch and the whole plan clicked. 


SINCE its earliest days, the residence of Worth- 
ington Scranton, prominent industrialist, and the 
property around it have been identified with the 
city of Scranton, Pa. The University of Scranton, 
until three years ago known as St. Thomas’ Col- 
lege, is a diocesan institution conducted by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Recently Mr. 
Scranton decided to give his homestead to the 
University, and arrangements were concluded for 
the transfer with the Most Rev. William J. Hafey, 
Bishop of Scranton, and Brother E. Leonard, 
F.S.C., President of the University. 


IN the Alumni room of Canisius College, Buffalo, 
the body of the College’s late president, the Very 
Rev. Francis A. O’Malley, S.J., lay in state. Two 
little boys of the neighborhood came in and stood 
looking on without making a sound. All they said 
was: “He used always to say ‘Hello’ to us.” There 
are thousands of things for college presidents to 
think of besides saying “Hello” to small boys. But 
no “Hello” to a boy is ever quite said in vain. 

















THE SANCTITY OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 











UNDER date of November 22, AMERICA published 
an Open Letter to the Editor, written by the emi- 
nent theologian, Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., edi- 
tor of the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. The 
Letter was a presentation of the reasons why it 
might be hoped that John Henry Cardinal New- 
man might one day be canonized. Father Callan’s 
proposal was given much publicity in the secular 
press. It evoked an enthusiastic response from our 
readers. Typical of that response are the state- 
ments here presented, by those who have studied 
and loved Newman. It is to be regretted that space 
limitations prevented the publication of many 
other significant testimonials. These will be pub- 
lished from time to time.—Zditor. 


THE suggestion of canonization of Cardinal New- 
man is one of those ideas to which one’s immediate 
response is: “Of course! Why did I not think of 
that before?” We ordinary laymen can find it very 
easy to accept the presence of “heroism” in the 
great Cardinal’s personal life, and to have every 
hope of its final recognition by the Church. 
Moreover, there would be a singular timeliness 
in such a recognition of another Doctor Ecclesiae 
whose amazing clairvoyance so early warned the 
world of the coming bankruptcy of its so-called 
“Liberal” philosophy and all that it implied. Only 
now can we realize how clear and how searching 
was his vision almost a century ago of what we 
see today. Truly a worthy “cause’”’ to offer to Rome 
for its judgment! 
(Thomas F. Woodlock, chief editorial writer, Wall 
Street Journal, New York.) 


THE suggestion of Father Callan, advocating the 
canonization of Cardinal Newman, will appeal, I 
am sure, to every Catholic mind and heart. I say 
“mind and heart’ advisedly. Certainly, the saintly 
Cardinal was the possessor of one of the most 
illuminated minds of the age; and upon the great- 
ness of his heart, who shall place a limit! “Cor ad 
cor loquitur”—the heart speaketh unto the heart 
—was his motto. The number of human hearts to 
which his great heart has spoken and which his 
heart has inflamed with love for Him Whose great 
apostle he was, can be numbered only in the record 
books of eternity. 

A movement for his canonization, especially com- 
ing in this dark hour, would serve to reawaken his 
apostleship and to rekindle in the world the fire 
that was his, both of mind and of heart! 

And it would do something else. I am afraid 
most of us feel that the saints are very far away 
from us. The canonization of the Little Flower to 
some extent helped to offset this feeling, because 
she was of our own day and age. Cardinal New- 
man, of course, antedates Thérése, but this is bal- 


anced by the fact that he spoke in our tongue. We 
all feel that we know him. He is one of ours. That, 
of course, is what makes Mother Seton, received 
into the Church here at my own dearly beloved 
Saint Peter’s, seem so close to us. 

The elevation of these two noble souls into the 
Hierarchy of sanctity would, I am certain, provide 
a great fountain of grace and strength in this hour 
when grace and strength are needed so sorely. 
(Rt. Rev. Edward Roberts Moore, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, New York; former 
Chairman Committee on Youth Activities, Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities.) 


EVERY convert will welcome the canonization of 
Newman. It is hard to add anything to the magnifi- 
cent plea of Father Callan. I venture to suggest 
that Newman had the gift of prophecy. He warned 
and prepared us for the present reign of unreason. 
His significance could not be shown better than by 
the futile attempts to claim him as their own, 
which have been made by those whose tendencies 
he spent his life in combating. He has become the 
prophet of modern apologetics, for he has supplied 
the answer to the dangers of evolutionary thought. 
Those who honestly opposed him did not know 
that he was seeing far ahead of his own times. A 
prophet is a sensitive instrument in the hands of 
the Holy Ghost. To be sensitive is both the glory 
and the weakness of the saints. To be indignant at 
injustice was characteristic of Our Lord Who knew 
no sin. The heaviest cross laid on Newman was the 
postponement of all his hopes. The cross was irk- 
some but he bore it humbly. His hopes have now 
become the hopes of us all. 

(Rt. Rev. Edward Hawks, pastor of St. Joan of Arc 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., author of Conversions 
of 1908, William McGarvey and the Open Pulpit, 
Difficulties of Myron Digby, etc.) 


PATIENCE and forbearance seem to have been 
the special virtues asked of Newman, and his re- 
sponse will be always an inspiration to the hyper- 
sensitive, the frustrated, all that group which by 
some mental quirk finds itself at odds with its fel- 
lows. To them criticism and misinterpretation of 
deeds and motives are temptations to bitterness 
and a sorrowful acceptance of the futility of effort. 
Newman’s life was a constant compliance to orders 
from his lawful superiors who only too often did 
not see with his prophetic vision and feared to let 
his dreams be realized. His keen intellect must have 
told him that he was right and his critics short- 
sighted. Yet each time he was ordered to hand 
over a brilliantly begun task to less capable hands, 
he did not seek easy solace in complaints and self- 
pity, but bowed quietly to what must often have 
seemed the inscrutable will of his Master. Those 
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who are vexed and disturbed should re-study the 
life of Newman and learn from him how to wait 
hopefully for the day when the clouds will be lifted. 
(Sterns Cunningham, Editorial Secretary of the 
Catholic Book Club, New York.) 


THE MOVEMENT to direct the official attention 
of the Church to the holiness of Cardinal Newman 
should win complete agreement. It was that kind 
of holiness that needs the perspective of time and 
has to wait for recognition on a wide scale. It is my 
conviction that ultimate recognition is inevitable, 
and now may well be the time when the spiritual 
values, which his life exemplified and his writings 
urged so unceasingly upon the attention of an in- 
different and hostile world, are so much in eclipse 
today—a day which he foresaw with prophetic 
alarm. 

In the June number of Thought, 1931, p. 153, in 
my review of Erich Przywara’s, A Newman Syn- 
thesis, you will find a reference to this proposal. 
I have just reread it and I confirm it: “The farther 
we leave the nineteenth century behind us, the 
larger becomes the stature of Newman. It is not 
nearly so extravagant now as it may have been 
formerly to dream that, if any Catholic writer of 
the last century is ever to be honored by the 
Church with the title of Doctor of the Church, 
Newman’s chances are especially good. The fact 
that he himself would have derided any such dream 
as preposterous does not diminish his chances. He 
had a saint’s conviction of his own unworthiness.” 
(James J. Daly, 8.J., author of Jesuits in Focus, A 
Cheerful Ascetic, and Other Essays. Professor 
Emeritus, University of Detroit, Michigan.) 


I BELIEVE that John Henry Newman is truly a 
saint. Deep down in me I have probably believed it 
for a long time, along with thousands of other 
people. True, we have thought of him more often 
as friend than we have thought of him as saint. 
But the one encompassed the other beyond all 
shadow of a doubt, for when we stop to think of 
Newman as saint, the transition is so graceful and 
so natural, we are almost surprised that he is not 
already Saint John Newman. 

If there is something eternally heart lifting for 
us about the thought of Newman, the teacher and 
the man of letters, if our hearts and minds quicken 
a little at the mere mention of his name, consider 
the impact upon the world once it really came to 
know him. And know him it would through canon- 
ization. Which in one short sentence sums up why 
I so enthusiastically endorse Father Callan’s pro- 
posal in AMERICA (November 22). 

We should, in my opinion, seek the canonization 
of Cardinal Newman, not for his sake, but rather 
for our own. It is our own stark necessity which 
justifies the plea. For we must remember that 
Newman would be the most reluctant of all the 
saints. And if he is to be recruited from on high 
to call the world back to reason, as once he sum- 
moned Oxford itself, it will be no movement to 
honor him which will enlist his cooperation. Heart 
must speak to heart, and mind to mind, in a great 
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cause which only Newman can lead and which only 
Newman can implement. 

Here is not only the life of heroic virtue, a design 
for living which non-Catholics as well as Catholics 
have found extraordinarily attractive. Here is also 
the Swmma for our day: the record, in immortal 
prose and poetry, of what a man can believe and 
of what he can do on the basis of that belief. 

Yes, I believe that Newman is a saint: in a very 
special way, I believe that he is the saint of the 
twentieth century, born before it, living beyond it. 
Across the grave and down the years, heart still 
speaks to heart and mind to mind, and there are 
moments when this surely is one of the greatest 
miracles of all. For the mind is a delicate thing and, 
as Newman so subtly analyzes it in The Grammar 
of Assent, the factors that condition assent or dis- 
sent are baffling in their complexity. Yet it is the 
particular glory of Newman that, while other saints 
are concerned with the merciful alleviation of the 
ailments of the body, he is concerned with the most 
difficult of all transformations: the change in the 
mind of man, day in and day out. 

Let us begin now to plead our case with New- 
man. Let us pattern our life by his. Let us read 
him in our Newman Clubs and study him in our 
colleges. Let us draw off a yardstick of his philoso- 
phy and begin to apply it in contemporary life. 
Let us consider at length his belief in God, his be- 
lief in his neighbor, his belief in himself; let us re- 
flect upon the primacy of conscience and all that 
it involves in the matter of personal integrity; let 
us think of his respect for authority, of his un- 
compromising search for Truth. 

Credo in Newmanum! Once, it was the rallying 
cry of Oxford. Today, it could be the rallying cry 
of a world, which needs a kindly Light. 

(Emmet Lavery, author of Second Spring, a drama 
on Cardinal Newman, The First Legion, etc. Holly- 
wood, Calif.) 


THE laudable crusade of prayers for the canoniza- 
tion of Cardinal Newman, as advocated by Father 
Callan, O.P., might well invoke the patronage of 
two great Popes, Leo XIII and Pius XI. The former 
in elevating Father Newman, then in his seventy- 
eighth year, to the Cardinalate proclaimed the 
more than ordinary virtue of the recipient. Pius XI 
went farther. He referred to Cardinal Newman as 
“a man most highly distinguished for his learning 
and nobleness of soul.” The fact that Newman did 
not always see eye to eye with his contemporaries, 
that at times he even withstood them to their face, 
has an eminent analogy in Apostolic history. “Men, 
Not Angels, Ministers of the Gospel” may be quoted 
not only as one of Newman’s happiest titles but 
also as illustrating the meaning of canonization. 
“Ten thousand difficulties do not make one doubt,” 
another of the Cardinal’s aphorisms, will, in an 
applied sense, encourage Father Callan’s host (I 
hope) of crusaders for the canonization of Cardinal 
Newman, an unusual man of humble prayer. 

(Daniel M. O’Connell, 8.J., editor of Newman Ser- 
mons, Heart to Heart, Kindly Light. Director of 
the Spiritual Book Associates, New York, N. Y.) 

















CALLING ON ALL THE LAITY 
TO SAVE NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


JOSEPHINE QUIRK 











AT NO time in the history of the country is re- 
ligious instruction more needed than at this time— 
and at no time has there been such laxity among 
active Catholics to do something about the stray 
lambs who must be brought back into the fold. 

Reading our diocesan papers and other Catholic 
periodicals, and noting the great number of paro- 
chial schools, high schools, academies and colleges, 
we are apt to forget that, while we can rejoice at 
the tremendous amount of religious training it rep- 
resents, we cannot overlook the countless Catho- 
lic children who are receiving no religious instruc- 
tion at all and are developing into perfect speci- 
mens of the modern pagan. 

Statistics are dry reading but the latest Catho- 
lic figures offer an interesting and enlightening 
slant on this condition. Let us study these records. 
The latest Catholic census, recently published, 
shows that there are 22,293,101 Catholics in the 
United States. No figures are available on the num- 
ber of children of elementary and high-school age. 
However, the Government breakup of the whole 
population of the United States puts one-tenth be- 
tween 5 and 9 years; one-tenth between 10 and 
14; one-tenth between 15 and 19. 

Apply this to the Catholic population and we 
have about 6,690,000 Catholic children from kin- 
dergarten to college age. Of this number, 2,017,094 
are in the parochial schools and 493,754 in the 
Catholic high schools. That gives a total of 2,- 
510,848 receiving Catholic education. To this must 
be added those cared for by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, that outstanding organization 
which is doing such splendid work. It functions in 
104 dioceses. Let us assume that they reach an- 
other half million children—a generous estimate. 

That still leaves over 3,500,000 Catholic chil- 
dren of elementary and high school age who are 
not, as far as we know, receiving any religious in- 
struction. This is a deplorable condition when one 
considers how hard both clergy and nuns work to 
include every Catholic child in the school system. 
It is an unfortunate fact that an alarmingly low 
percentage of public-school children ever go to 
Sunday School after First Communion. 

How about those 3,500,000 children? What are 
we going to do about them? They are a serious 
problem—many people think the most serious one 
facing the Church in this country today. Who will 
gather them in and give them the spiritual nourish- 
ment they need so badly? None can afford to ig- 


nore the seriousness of this situation. It is up to 
the laity in every city to rouse themselves and do 
something about it. 

Unfortunately, there are many fine Catholics who 
would not think of sending their own children to 
anything but a Catholic institution from kinder- 
garten to university—yet feel no responsibility 
about those millions of neglected souls. It is to 
these people that I appeal to join the lay apostles 
and search the highways and byways for these lost 
sheep. 

The clergy and nuns are doing a magnificent 
job but they are handicapped in many ways. They 
have not the means that the layman has to find 
these children. Especially in large cities is this true. 
The very size of their congregations and the con- 
gested state of their parishes make it impossible 
to reach these “strays.” So it is obvious that the 
layman must assume much of the responsibility 
of finding them and bringing them to the Church. 
The priests and nuns will do the rest. 

We must remember that the child of today is 
the man of tomorrow. The youth of today is the 
citizen of tomorrow. What kind of citizen he will 
be, depends largely on the religious training he 
gets in his youth. It is safe to say that, if he is not 
given a code of ethics and morals that can be 
acquired only through religious training, he will 
not suddenly develop it in his manhood. 

The alarming spread of crime and Communism 
in our public schools is attributable to the lack 
of religious education. Catholics have no excuse 
if their children become enmeshed in juvenile de- 
linquency and Communism because of this neglect. 
The Catholic Church is famous throughout the 
world among all creeds as being the one Faith that 
reaches its arms out into the remotest corners of 
the earth and spreads its mantle like a cloak of 
safety over the minds and hearts and souls of its 
children. There are few places in the world and 
certainly none in our country where the Church 
is not found functioning as the Master directed 
when He said: “Go and teach all nations.” 

Here is what one prominent non-Catholic said 
about this. It was Rabbi Jacob Goldstein, a great 
humanitarian, late chaplain of Sing Sing Prison. 
He was noted for his work among the youth of the 
country. He was talking about the necessity of re- 
ligious education and the important part it played 
in crime prevention. Commenting on Catholic edu- 
cation, he said: 
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The Catholic Church, with its vast educational 
program, is the greatest single influence against 
crime in the world. Not only is it the most perfectly 
organized body in the world, but its system of edu- 
cating and influencing its people from early child- 
hood through a daily training that keeps them close 
to God and the Church, cannot be overestimated in 
value. If every child of every creed had this same 
privilege and took advantage of it, there would be 
no juvenile delinquency. 

That statement from a man who devoted his 
life to the spiritual and temporal welfare of chil- 
dren, who worked unceasingly for the regenera- 
tion of criminals, is a splendid tribute to what the 
Church is striving to do. It is interesting to note 
that, in speaking of the value of a similar program 
for all creeds, Dr. Goldstein referred to those who 
took advantage of it. Too many Catholic parents 
do not take advantage of this blessing—often with 
disastrous results to their offspring. That is why 
lay apostles are needed in such large numbers to 
supplement the work of the priests and nuns. 

There is a pitiful type of neglected child that is 
crying out for a lay apostolate. One day the First 
Communion Class in our church was practising for 
the “great event.” The priest who had prepared 
them was a man who had just celebrated his fif- 
tieth anniversary in the Society of Jesus. He was 
watching the children with a sad, wistful expres- 
sion that puzzled me. I commented on it and he 
said: “I’m wondering how many of them, espe- 
cially those who do not go to our school, will go 
on receiving Holy Communion regularly after to- 
morrow.” I was surprised, for I was one of those 
people who took it for granted that these little 
saints would go on being little saints for many 
years. Then he told me something that was alarm- 
ing. He said that during his long priesthood, he 
had met many men and women who had never 
been to the Sacraments after their First Commu- 
nion. He told me of meeting a man that week who 
was fifty-seven and said he had not been to church 
since his First Communion at the age of ten. 

Seeing my amazement, he hastened to add: “Yes, 
that condition exists to a far greater degree than 
anyone imagines. That is why I am always a bit 
sad when the little ones leave the church after 
their First Communion. I realize that they are as- 
suming a responsibility—one too big for them to 
assume alone. If they have none to guide them and 
steer them to the altar regularly, they will lose 
their Faith.” Then he told of parents who think 
their duty ends when they have a child baptized 
or sent to First Communion. These tots are ex- 
pected to take up the burden of saving their souls 
from there on. 

It is for these children that I plead for lay 
apostles. We need them desperately to save the 
ones whose parents are careless and tolerate this 
condition. Obviously, such parents would not be 
interested in the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 

It is up to the active Catholics to seek out these 
cases and do something about them. You will meet 
with rebuffs at first, but my experience has been 
that eventually the parents will fall into line—and 
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finish by thanking you. I have known innumerable 
cases where the enthusiasm of the children over 
their new-found happiness resulted in the parents 
coming back to the Church. 

Three and one half million children deprived of 
a closeness to God, for the most part through no 
fault of their own, cannot be ignored or brushed 
aside. They cry out for the spiritual manna that is 
rightfully theirs. It is not enough for “good Catho- 
lics” to be satisfied that their children are safe in 
Catholic schools. They have a duty in conscience 
to help all Catholic children. Not one of these men 
and women would see any child hungry without 
feeding him. In like manner, they should be in- 
terested in the hunger of the souls of these spiritual 
waifs—souls starving for the nourishment that can 
only come from a knowledge of God. 

Who are the 3,500,000 children? Why are they 
spiritually destitute? Well—thousands of them are 
children of mixed marriages, whose Catholic parent 
either makes no effort to keep his marriage vow to 
rear them in the Catholic Faith, or is influenced by 
the non-Catholic parent. Thousands are the off- 
spring of “fallen away” Catholics. Then there are 
the thousands whose parents, through indifference 
or ignorance, think their responsibility is done when 
the child has been baptized or made his First Holy 
Communion. It is then left to the child to carry 
on or slip away. Most of them slip away. Thousands 
are neglected because they live in sections where 
there is not a Catholic Church “just around the 
corner.” It is in such places that lay apostles are 
needed so desperately to work with the Mission- 
ary Catechists and the Confraternity. 

How can this condition be remedied and these 
millions brought back to the fold? First, there 
should be a great campaign for religious training, 
in the public schools instituted in every city in 
the country. This would be the most effective means 
of reaching the greatest number of children. Re- 
garding this measure, we Catholics must remem- 
ber that we are taxpayers and, as such, have a 
right to ask for, even demand the things we be- 
lieve are for the welfare of the children of our 
community. If religious education for public school 
pupils is one of them, we have the right to de- 
mand it. 

More cooperation with the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine would be a great step toward 
solving the problem. More workers are needed to 
spread this work and carry it into every parish in 
the land—into all the remote mission districts. 
Active Newman Clubs in all secular high schools 
and colleges would help—and would do much to 
wipe out Communism in public institutions. 

Where are the lay apostles who will do this? 

Yes, we cannot close our eyes and ears to the 
millions of children who are an important part of 
the Mystical Body of Christ—the Catholic Church. 
When Christ said: “Go ye and teach all nations,” 
He did not limit His apostleship to the priests. He 
is calling now for lay apostles to feed His spiritual- 
ly starved and neglected children, the children of 
whom He said: “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

















SORRY TO LEAVE THE FOLK, 
BUT THE ARMY IS NOT SO BAD 


MARION SINCLAIR WALKER 

















THE YOUNG soldier turned—clean-cut, dark- 
haired, thin-faced, olive-skinned. His thoughts 
were all for the group on New Haven’s gloomy 
station platform; yet he turned, briefly but politely, 
to assure the gray-haired woman that the seat be- 
side him was not taken. She settled herself, the 
small over-night case a convenient foot-rest. It was 
good to have found a seat; the train was crowded. 

Then her eyes followed the young soldier’s to the 
group of resolutely smiling upturned faces—Ital- 
ian; a middle-aged stoutish man, the father clearly, 
rather care-worn, not the “jolly Italian” type; two 
girls, one sixteenish, mischievous and merry, the 
elder, nineteen perhaps, serious-faced, beautiful she 
might be, in certain moods and settings, a Madonna 
quality there; a boy, the high-school counterpart 
of the young soldier; and assorted small fry, mak- 
ing forays from time to time, like playful puppies, 
in and out among the baggage trucks, but always 
dashing back to grin and wave up at the young 
soldier, clearly the object of their pride and small- 
boy hero-worship. No mother, the woman thought, 
or she would be here. Could be ill at home; but no, 
the older girl’s manner of gathering the youngsters 
in, and her covert glance, now and again, at her 
father (to see how he was taking this parting) told 
of responsibilities fallen early on young shoulders. 

The woman turned to her newspaper. Those last 
uneasy minutes when the goodbyes have been said 
and an awkwardness settles over a family group— 
when no one knows where to look or how to act— 
were not for an outsider to see. Now the train was 
moving. She still forebore to look, but she was 
aware of the set lines of the rather somber young 
face, as, gathering momentum, they pulled out of 
New Haven. 

After a time: “Should you care to look at the 
paper? Of course, it’s the morning one—maybe 
you’ve seen it—?” 

“Thanks.” He pulled himself back to his sur- 
roundings with an effort, and looked for a few min- 
utes with unseeing eyes at the headlines. Good 
hands, she thought, well-shaped, strong and firm. 

“Where are you in camp?” she asked quietly as 
he returned the paper. 

“Northern New York State, near the St. Law- 
rence. First time I’ve been home in six months,” 
he added. “Almost wish I’d stayed in camp. Would, 
if it wasn’t for the folks.” 

“T know,” said the woman. “I saw them at New 
Haven. But didn’t you enjoy your furlough?” 


“That’s the trouble. They give you such a swell 
time—the leaving’s awful.” 

“Did you see in the paper the other day about 
the soldiers whose leave was canceled on their way 
home? They got off the train at Penn Station and 
found they had to go right back to camp—ma- 
neuvers had been ordered.” 

“No, I haven’t looked at a paper. Haven’t even 
turned on the radio these two weeks. Gosh, that 
would be awful!” A long pause. “I believe if that 
happened to me, I’d’ve kept right on going and 
took the consequence.” 

“And yet you were almost wishing you hadn’t 
come home.” 

“Just that it half kills you to leave. Oh, I know 
after a coupla days back in camp, it’ll be O.K.— 
seem as if I’d never been anywhere else—but right 
now I’m sunk.” 

The woman kept on talking in her quiet imper- 
sonal way, with silences between. The young sol- 
dier drifted into the slow stream of talk—like 
thinking along, only out loud, it would seem to him 
later. He would not remember what she looked like 
—just a quiet voice and a kind of listening that 
kept your thoughts rolling. 

“Tt’s a good life, the camp I’m in now. When you 
go to the little town, too, they treat you swell.” 

“And why shouldn’t they?” 

“You'd be surprised. I was in the South, first-off 
when I went in the Army. They talk about South- 
ern hospitality; we didn’t see none of it. Why, they 
treated us boys worse than the Negroes, and every- 
body knows the deal they get in the South.” 

“That does surprise me. How do you account 
for it?” 

“Well, you can’t hardly blame them; you can see 
how they got that way. Where we was stationed 
was an old army post, and the townspeople were 
used to the regular army. Now a lot of fellows in 
the regular Army, well, they don’t have any folks 
—that’s why they joined up—and they’ve done a 
lot of knockin’ around, you know. You can’t blame 
the townspeople getting the wrong impression. Still 
an’ all, if they stopped to think—us fellows and 
the selectees (me, I volunteered), we’re just like 
themselves—we got folks.” He hesitated. “We got 
—sisters. You know what I mean.” 

“But they treat you better in the North?” 

“Swell! None of us got no—any—complaint 
there.” 

“What is your work in the Army? I'm really very 
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ignorant. I’ve often wondered how you soldiers 
spend your day, if it doesn’t bore you to talk 
about it.” 

He shook his head. “Me, I’m driving a truck— 
besides the drill and all that. Everybody has that. 
But outsida that, they try to use you for what you 
know how to do already. Me, I was a truck driver.” 

“And was that what you wanted to do in the 
army?” 

“No, to tell you the truth I was kinda fed up on 
truck driving. I told them I'd like a chance to learn 
something else. But the way they figure, it’d take 
six months to learn a fellow a new job, and by the 
time he got so’s he was any good at it, his year 
would be up. So I’m driving a truck. It’s lots dif- 
ferent, though, driving in the Army.” 

“How different?” 

“They take care of you in the Army. When I was 
working for a company, sometimes I’d drive six- 
teen or eighteen hours at a stretch. They expect 
you to make time; that’s all the company cares 
about. You get awful sleepy, and that’s when acci- 
dents happen. It’s hard on your kidney’s, too, all 
that bumping around. I was getting all shot to 
pieces. Spending a lot on doctors. In the Army 
there’s none of that sixteen-hour stuff. You drive 
an hour and rest ten minutes. They make you. And 
you have to go to the army doctors for tests pretty 
often to be sure everything’s O.K. It’s a lot differ- 
ent than working for a company.” 

The young soldier was silent for a time. But 
presently he went on. 

“Maybe it’s just as well they wouldn’t give me 
another job. You get to see more of the country 
driving. Maybe they’da kept me in the South if 
they hadn’t needed drivers. And I figure they may 
send me to California before long. There’s an outfit 
going, and likely as not I'll get a chance to drive. 
I'll take it, too. Might as well see all the country I 
can while the goin’s good!” 

The woman nodded. “I rather envy you the 
chance. And then the other soldiers—you meet an 
interesting lot, don’t you?” 

The young soldier’s rather somber face lighted. 
“Say, they’re a swell bunch of fellows, take them 
by and large. Of course some are sorta rough when 
they come in, and you get a few mean ones, but 
the rest of us bring most of them into line. You 
know, fellows without much bringing up that come 
in jumping over chairs and shoving and grabbing 
at mess. They soon see that rough stuff don’t go. 
And the ones that were made a big fuss over at 
home. Mama’s boys. You can spot them every time. 
I remember a guy at his first meal seein’ the butter 
plate empty, asked the fellow next to him to get 
him some butter. The fellow just looked at him. 
‘Say, who waited on you at home?’ 

“My mother,’ says the guy, red as fire. 

“Ts that so? Well, I’m not your mother. If you 
want something, get up and get it. You’re in the 
Army now.’ The kid was nearly crying, but he 
learned something.” 

The woman smiled. “Some mothers and sisters 
are going to be surprised at the change in their 
pampered darlings.” 
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“You’re tellin’ me!’ The boy’s face sobered. “I’m 
not saying my own mother wouldn’t’ve had some- 
thing to be surprised at. But that’s the tough part 
in our family; we lost our mother two years ago. 
For her, though, it might be just as well. I have 
two brothers in the Army, too. She’d have worried 
a lot, things the way they are, and war not get- 
ting no further away, if you can believe all you 
hear. It’s lonesome for my father, though. You get 
to thinking about them things when you’re away. 
A man can’t talk to his kids really—not even when 
they’re grown men. It isn’t the same.” 

“Your sister, wasn’t it, that I saw at New Haven? 
She seemed very motherly with the little ones.” 

The young soldier’s face lighted again with an 
eager glow. “Say, she’s one swell kid. You noticed 
it, too? Not out of high school when mother died, 
but she took over the lot of us like nobody’s busi- 
ness. Clean as a whistle, she keeps the house. And 
can that kid cook!” 

“Ought to be having more life of her own, 
though,” he went on presently. “She thinks too 
much for a kid her age—about my father and all 
of us, to keep us from missing mother. I’m going 
to see she has a better time when this army busi- 
ness is over. If and when,” he added moodily. 

There was an interval as we entered and left 
South Norwalk. Several soldiers had got on, and 
as the train pulled out the woman was reminded 
of an unfinished topic. 

“About the soldiers? You were saying—” 

“Oh, outsida having to knock sense into some of 
the new guys, and the few mean ones you get in 
any crowd, they’re a swell bunch of fellows. You 
know,” he said slowly, “me, I didn’t get much 
education. Big family; you know how it is, me 
bein’ the oldest. Well, what I mean is, it’s quite a 
thing for a fellow like me to be working and living 
along with engineers and office men and bank 
clerks—some of them college graduates—me that’s 
been drivin’ a truck ever since I could get a license, 
an’ talkin’ mostly with the other truck drivers. I 
know my English must sound awful to you,” he 
added shyly. “I make lotsa mistakes. But now 
quite often I catch myself. I know when I’ve made 
a slip, on account of listening to some of them 
fellows—there I go—those fellows with a swell 
education. The Army’s quite a chance that way, 
for a fellow like me.” 

There was a long silence. The young soldier and 
the woman both watched the darkening landscape 
as New Rochelle and Pelham sped by. 

“The only time it gets me,” said the young 
soldier after a while, “is from seven at night till 
time to turn in. There ain’t nothin’ you can do. 
Time goes awful slow.” 

“Isn’t something being done, an entertainment 
= for the camps? We’ve been hearing about 
p oo 

“Not much yet. We’ve been hearing things too, 
but it hasn’t got to our camp yet. Oh, we’ve had 
a coupla shows the boys got up themselves—some 
fellows are good at that stuff—and one band con- 
cert. Them—I mean those—was swell. But most 
of the time there’s nothing doing, and I’m telling 














you those four hours are long.” It seemed to the 
woman that he was withdrawn into himself, liv- 
ing through one of those dull, interminable eve- 


nings. 

“Say—it looks as if we’re getting in Grand Cen- 
tral. Ten minutes late. Say, will you excuse me if 
I climb over you? Guess I'll have to grab a porter 
and run for it. 

“Good luck,” said the woman quietly, not under- 
lining the goodbye. He would be embarrassed, re- 
membering it later, if she made it personal at all— 
to think he had talked so much to a stranger—a 
boy who didn’t often talk, just rode on trucks and 
thought. So she hadn’t asked his name nor men- 
tioned hers. 

“Goodbye—thanks for talking to me—the time 
passed awful fast.” Then over his shoulder: “And 
don’t give it a thought—what I said about get- 
ting down sometimes. Who doesn’t, anywhere? It’s 
a good life, and you meet a swell bunch of fellows.” 


THE HAPPY LOT 
OF FEDERAL WORKERS 


JOHN WILTBYE 











WHEN I was very young, the man who held a 
Federal job was considered no better than a carpet- 
bagger. For we were Democrats, living south of 
the line, and all Federal officeholders were Repub- 
licans. Civil service was then still a dream. 
Although civil service has made considerable 
progress since that time, the opprobrium still clings 
to the Federal employe. Today it is not confined to 
the South, but is fairly general. The impression is 
widespread that a man or woman who “works for 
the Government” is a political wardheeler who, in 
return for service at the polls, is given an office 
with a good salary and no work. There was a time, 
no doubt, when that view was largely true. There is 
an element of truth, although small, in it today. 
But with all the advance that has been made in 
the last few years, the impression persists that 
civil-service employes are richly-paid drones. In a 
statement issued some days ago, Luther C. Stew- 
ard, president of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes, complains of the injustice of styl- 
ing Federal employes “time-servers,” ‘“clock- 
watchers,” and people “who are living off the tax- 
payers at fat salaries.” Some Federal employes, 
under civil service and out of it, can be so described 
with no injustice, but the characterization is most 
unfair if applied to the whole body, or even to a 
considerable number of the more than one million 
Federal employes in the Executive Department. 
“The unfairness of the criticism is better under- 
stood,” writes Mr. Steward, “when it is borne in 


mind that in Washington, and in the field through- 
out the country, Federal employes are working 
hundreds of thousands of hours of over-time, with- 
out either additional compensation, or compensa- 
tory time. Lights are burning until the small hours 
of the morning in countless Federal establishments. 
. . . These same Federal employes are toiling by 
day and by night to make America secure—and are 
so doing at wages which fall far below decent 
American standards.” 

If this statement be true, and I believe that it is, 
it would seem that Mr. Steward’s union has plenty 
of work cut out for it. There is no more reason why 
any Federal employe should be forced to work 
overtime without pay, than there is for compelling 
a carpenter, or a bricklayer, or a steel worker, to 
give his overtime services free. But this compulsion 
is visited upon the Federal employe, because he 
has no union which can oblige Congress to hear 
his case, and do him justice. Both he and his union 
must rely largely on “influence.” 

An important consideration connected with this 
matter of overtime must be noted. Many of these 
lights burn until morning, I am told on good au- 
thority, not because of sudden emergency, but sim- 
ply because the office-heads in the various agencies 
either neglect to keep their work in order, or are 
incompetent. Hence there are frequent rushes at 
the last moment to finish important work which 
should have been completed days earlier. These | 
heads, not under civil service, but holding office by 
appointment, do not hesitate to lengthen the hours 
of their subordinates in a manner that would not 
be tolerated in a well regulated business or pro- 
fessional firm. The Secretary of State, or the heads 
of the several Departments, can hardly be ex- 
pected to keep watch on these appointees, and as 
a result, no particular watch is kept. The remedy 
here is to put all employes, except those whose 
offices are created by the Constitution, under civil 
service. 

It may surprise those unacquainted with the 
Federal civil-service system to hear Mr. Steward’s 
claim that many Federal employes work for wages 
“which fall far below decent American standards.” 
But the assertion is quite true. What we find in 
many local school systems is true of the Govern- 
ment’s system: employes in the upper grades are 
assigned salaries which are always adequate, and, 
in many cases, excessive, while the rank and file 
are paid on a very low scale. Federal employes in 
this latter class, particularly if they are stationed 
in Washington, New York, or other cities in which 
the cost of living is high, can barely make ends 
meet. 

Washington, in particular, because of its high 
rentals and food costs, presents unusual difficulties, 
which, up to the present, the Government has done 
nothing to solve. If, as now seems certain, living 
expenses rise sharply in the next months, the plight 
of many of these civil-service employes will be 
most distressing. Salaries, with provision for small 
increases, are fixed by law and, as experience has 
demonstrated, it is extremely difficult to induce the 
Government to grant more liberal allowances. 
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Only a few days ago, when urging Congress to 
take this question of price-fixing with the serious- 
ness its importance demands, Mr. Bernard Baruch 
pointed to the Government’s civil-service employes 
as a set of horrible examples. What would the 
Government do for them, he asked, should the cost 
of living continue its rocket-like career to the 
skies? Since Mr. Baruch is an experienced poli- 
tician, I began to wonder why he singled out this 
particular labor group. The average Congressman 
is rather bored, it seems to me, when you bring up 
the woes of the civil-service employe, for he shares 
the impression that this wage-earner is generally 
over-paid and always underworked. Besides, he 
argues, since these men and women are forbidden 
to take any prominent part in political campaigns, 
what can they do for me? I can only conclude that 
Mr. Baruch, acting not as a politician, but as a 
humanitarian, wished to hold up for public inspec- 
tion a class of workers who, because their wages 
are rigidly fixed by law, will be numbered among 
the worst of the victims of inflation. 

It is only fair to add, however, that some Con- 
gressmen are sincerely and intelligently interested 
in the extension and perfecting of the system. In 
my opinion, an even greater number favor, at 
heart, the merit system, but they are unable to see 
how the business of politics can be carried on, un- 
less a certain number of appointments can be made 
in return for help during the campaign and at the 
polls. These appointments must be in the nature of 
gifts, or, rather, of payment for services rendered. 
There must be no strings attached, such as exami- 
nations to be passed; no examinations, at any rate, 
which would require the office-seeker to show much 
more than the ability to read and to write. 

As long as that condition prevails, we shall never 
have the civil-service system which this country 
needs badly. Too many bills will be enacted which 
definitely permit selection of employes without ref- 
erence to civil-service requirements. Just a few 
days ago, a new scheme to untangle our labor 
snarls was offered in a bill introduced by Senator 
Connally, of Texas, and it contained that exemp- 
tion. Supposing that this bill is enacted, the em- 
ployes appointed without civil-service examination 
will probably undergo, before the end of the year, 
the process known as “covering in,’ and thereafter 
will emerge as full-fledged civil-service employes. 
But the original exemption is always a blow at 
civil service, and the damage is not repaired by 
subsequently describing the evasion in euphonious 
terms. 

The truth is that the civil-service system, in its 
present stage of development, does not do away 
with the employe’s need for a strong and active 
union. The employe relinquishes his right to strike, 
and his right to collective bargaining is nominal, 
rather than real. All he can do is to send represen- 
tatives to the appropriate Congressional Commit- 
tee, and then sit back and hope for the best. In the 
end, he takes what the Government gives, and if 
this is insufficient, he must tighten his belt, or find 
another job. On the whole, the lot of the Federal 
employe is by no means a happy one. 
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REFORMED DRINKERS 
AID THE POOR DRUNKS 
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ALCOHOLISM goes back far in human chronicles, 
probably to the sad exodus from the Garden of 
Eden. Materialistic evolutionists who jauntily 
throw around millions of years have not cast any 
light on this particular phase of man’s leap into 
“civilization.” The first certain historical narrative 
deals with the patriarch, Noe. The plain descrip- 
tion is typical of many men and women today: 
“Noe, a husbandman, began to till the ground, 
and planted a vineyard, and drinking of the wine 
was made drunk.” While Cham was whispering the 
unfortunate incident to others, Sem and Japhet im- 
mediately assisted Noe. In gratitude the two were 
blessed by Noe. The patriarch himself must have 
learned his lesson, for he lived “in the whole nine 
hundred and fifty years.” It is doubtful that any 
moral guilt can be attributed to Noe. While his 
inebriety is the first, alas, it is not the last recorded 
in the spotted record of God’s gift of alcohol to 
man. 

Likewise there have always been sympathetic 
and helpful Sems and Japhets to care for unfor- 
tunate Noes. The latest to have their good deeds 
proclaimed to the American nation are called, 
strangely enough, Alcoholics Anonymous. They 
believe, what ancient and very modern history 
points out, that the virtue of temperance does not 
abide in such whirlwinds as Manichaean or Pro- 
hibitionist movements. 

In fact, as this Review, especially in the writ- 
ings of Father Blakely, pointed out frequently and 
forcibly in the days of prohibition, such a hurri- 
cane of reform was certain to leave in its path 
almost irreparable damage. At this safe period of 
calm retrospection, one may conservatively say 
that the greatest harm done to the holy cause of 
temperance (it is a cardinal virtue) in the Uni- 
ted States since its European foundations, was 
the imposition of national prohibition. It is unsafe 
to say which phase or result of prohibition was 
directly or indirectly the most harmful. One dire 
result was that instructions on the virtue of tem- 
perance in drinking became too rare. 

But to return to Former Alcoholics Now Anony- 
mous. They have been cured of excessive drink- 
ing through the use of their will, aided by various 
other helps, particularly by systematic efforts of 
others, formerly inebriates. Sympathetic help is 
their outstanding characteristic. The movement, 
however, is not confined to the services of former 
alcoholics. It welcomes and fully recognizes the 
help of medicine and religion. Thus we are told by 
Genevieve Parkhurst in an enlightening article, 
“Laymen and Alcoholics” (Harper’s, September, 
1941), that doctors who once, in their own words, 














looked on the movement as composed of “danger- 
ous meddlers in a dangerous province” now wel- 
come the help given by the group of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Further, the Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol was told recently that “physi- 
cians in general are admitting that the lay healers 
are doing remarkable work.” The speaker, Dr. 
Merrill Moore, Associate in Psychiatry, Harvard 
Medical School, later developed his rather startling 
statement: 

We know that if we are going to make any real 
advance we must tap every source of knowledge and 
healing there is. . . . Not only lay therapists, but 
lawyers, clergymen, and social workers are suc- 
cessfully helping and treating the alcoholic. . . . This 
means treating someone who is emotionally sick or 
hurt or down or sometimes weak. Certainly physi- 
cians have no corner on it. There is no magic to it. 
And no royal road. 

A full paraphrase of the above might place to- 
gether simultaneously and succinctly 1) sym- 
pathy, 2) medical science, 3) the Grace of God. 
The Supernatural, we know, builds on the natural, 
and many lay students of inebriety have long 
thought that its psychological as well as its biologi- 
cal sides have not been sufficiently considered. 

Alcoholics Anonymous stress the psychological 
element involved. With them sympathy is the fun- 
damental approach. Doubtless they know from ex- 
perience the value of this virtue, whose generic 
nature is after all that of charity. A kindly mode 
of expression is most important. Human nature 
objects to any show of paternalism in charity; but 
to fraternalism in good deeds, there is always a 
ready response. The St. Vincent de Paul Society 
has followed this human technique in accomplish- 
ing its noble results. 

A patient, as well as a penitent, appreciates 
anonymity when his self-revelation involves deep 
humiliation. But his will power is thus strength- 
ened, and without it, there can be no diametrical 
change of life. Statistics might be called negative 
in the following more generic enunciation by 
Genevieve Parkhurst: “Nor is there any record 
of a reformed drunkard who was ever able to drink 
moderately without going the whole way down 
hill again.”” The view is confirmed in the practice 
of Catholic Temperance Societies and, I believe, 
in the advice given by Catholic priests in the con- 
fessional. 

While Alcoholics Anonymous have not printed 
any Manual of Instructions, and I guess are not 
likely to do so, the approach of the individual mem- 
ber is something as follows. 

He has been told of or knows a person who lacks 
self-control in drinking. The latter is sought out, 
preferably in his favorite place of over-indulgence. 
A casual conversation is begun. Quickly it leads to 
the subject of intemperance, with the A. A. free- 
ly admitting that he had been a victim of inebriety, 
but through his own determination has overcome 
the malady, not the first time, likely, but the fifth 
or sixth! 

The essential point of the cure is total abstinence: 
“To take a few drinks without getting drunk” does 
not work, according to the principles of the A. A’s. 


After establishing a sympathetic approach to the 
individual’s peculiar personality, the A. A. works 
to secure a doctor’s checkup and the establishment 
of regular meals, physical exercise and employ- 
ment, if this last is lacking. “If he can be kept 
healthy in body and contented in mind, he has a 
far better chance of complete recovery than in an 
environment where he is constantly on the defen- 
sive” concludes Genevieve Parkhurst. 

“Freed slaves of drink, now they free others” 
was the sub-title of Jack Alexander’s article on 
Alcoholics Anonymous in the March 1, 1941, Satur- 
day Evening Post. The following brief excerpts are 
characteristically objective. 

A band of ex-problem drinkers who make an 
avocation of helping other alcoholics to beat the 
liquor habit. .. . They (the A. A’s.) would leave their 
work or get up in the middle of the night to hurry 
where he was... . In the past six years (the A. A’s.) 
have brought recovery to around 2,000 men and 
women, a large percentage of whom had been con- 
sidered medically helpless. . . . Alcoholism .. . re- 
mains one of the great unsolved public-health enig- 
mas. ... The alcoholic likes to be left alone to work 
out his puzzle. 

Characteristic of the honesty of the movement 
in addition to its anonymity is its forthright ad- 
mission of being no “cure-all’”’ nostrum. But it has 
been the occasion for certain human beings to re- 
trieve their native dignity. 

I have not found any physical requirements for 
the work of Alcoholics Anonymous. There may be 
some to judge from the following taken from an 
editorial in the sober (no pun intended) JIilinois 
Medical Journal, December, 1940. 

It is indeed a miracle when a person who for 
years has been more or less constantly under the 
influence of alcohol and in whom his friends have 
lost all confidence, will sit up all night with a 
“drunk” and at stated intervals administer a small 
amount of liquor in accordance with a doctor’s order 
without taking a drop himself. 

Or, as Mr. Alexander puts it: “Only an alcoholic 
can squat on another alcoholic’s chest for hours 
with the proper combination of discipline and sym- 
pathy!” 

Aside from these not essential feats, is there any 
reason why Catholics should not be more inter- 
estedly active in the cause of Temperance, a super- 
natural virtue? A certain amount of success seems 
assured from a natural point of view. But preven- 
tion should be first. I have ventured the opinion 
that there is less effort in this than in pre-prohi- 
bition days. Surely there is not less need. Secondly, 
we must deal with the great problem of cure. Here 
Mr. Alexander’s statement in his article is encour- 
aging: “One-hundred-per-cent effectiveness with 
nonpsychotic drinkers who sincerely want to quit 
is claimed by the workers of A. A’s.” Further, 
“A. A’s. ... is a synthesis of old ideas rather than 
a new discovery.” 

The virtue of Temperance, of self-denial, is not 
a new idea. Does it need more American Catholic 
Action for a neglected harvest? 

Undoubtedly. But let us learn from prohibition 
kindness, not violence; the Good Shepherd, not the 
Pharisee, is needed. 
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WAGES AND PROFITEERS 


IN a review of labor problems, published in these 
pages some months ago, the hope was expressed 
that Philip Murray would give the C.I.O. the lead- 
ership which can make it a powerful agent for 
industrial justice and peace. Even in spite of cer- 
tain positions assumed by Mr. Murray at the De- 
troit convention, we cling to that hope. But when 
Mr. Murray states that the welfare of his organi- 
zation must take precedence of all else, even dur- 
ing an unlimited national emergency, we are some- 
what discouraged. Not for a moment do we think 
that Mr. Murray really supports this preposterous 
position, but the danger is that some of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s lieutenants may take him seriously, and plan 
their policies accordingly. When a labor leader talks 
for Buncombe, he is on very dangerous ground. 

But Mr. Murray has his feet on safe ground 
when he declares that the source of much labor 
discontent is found in the warring, discordant 
boards at Washington, and, in particular, in the 
hordes of “dollar-a-year men” appointed to aid the 
Government’s national-defense plans. Again and 
again in this last troubled year have we insisted 
that the industrial profiteers would not only raid 
the Treasury, but stir up labor wars, unless all 
Federal contracts were awarded on a basis that 
would make racketeering impossible. President 
Murray evidently holds the same opinion. “Why 
should the agencies at Washington be infested with 
wealthy men who are supposedly receiving one 
dollar a year compensation?” he asked in his 
presidential address at Detroit. These men, Mr. 
Murray claims, “are on the inside of government, 
getting fat, juicy contracts for the companies they 
are privileged to represent there.” 

But why does the Government award “fat, juicy 
contracts”? Not long ago, a prominent Federal 
official publicly stated that when a nation prepared 
for war, a certain amount of “waste” is inevitable. 
If that statement is offered as a sufficient excuse 
for careless and irresponsible, not to say criminal, 
methods of awarding Federal contracts, we reject 
it utterly. At any time, an incompetent official can 
do as much harm as one who is thoroughly cor- 
rupt, and in our present crisis he can paralyze de- 
cent government. Have we fallen so low in this 
country that even at a time of what the Presi- 
dent has declared to be “unlimited emergency,” we 
simply cannot find public servants who are intel- 
ligent as well as honest? 

As long as human nature remains what it is, 
the worker will not rest content with his wages 
when he knows that his employers are piling up 
millions. He will not reflect that he has been ex- 
empted from service in the military camps at 
thirty dollars per month. He will only remember 
that his work is extremely effective in making 
multimillionaires. 

It is terrifying to think that we may find our- 
selves in a shooting war with the possibility of 
labor troubles always on the horizon. Some way 
of making these war boards function effectively 
and honestly must be found. 
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WHY? 


LAST week Hugh Johnson wrote in his syn- 
dicated column that we had a pretty fine crowd 
of young men in our army camps. “It seems to 
me that this army of ours—morally, physical- 
ly, and in the quality of indomitable fighting 
courage—is likely to be the best we ever pro- 
duced.” We hope that the General is not con- 
founding his wishes with his judgment, but a 
book recently published by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and one of his assistants, raises some 
doubts, for these physicians tell us that dis- 
eases, caused by immorality, are rapidly spread- 
ing in the military camps. They seem to think 
that the effectiveness of our tanks and planes 
will be considerably impaired, if these machines 
are manned by a tainted personnel. 

Unpleasant as this subject is, moral condi- 
tions in the camps compelled us to discuss it 
plainly a few months ago in the pages of this 
Review. As far as we can learn, these condi- 
tions have since become worse. The army’s 
plans to control these crippling diseases by 
chemical and mechanical devices have failed 
to lower the incidence of disease and have en- 
couraged immorality. 

No one who knows the temptations to which 
these recruits are exposed, could have predicted 
any other results. When you tell a young man 
that he ought to build up self-control, but add 
that immunity from disease can be found in 
the devices which the army quartermasters are 
obliged to supply, you simply invite the weaker 
men to indulge their passions as often as the 
occasion offers, or, as is common in the neigh- 
borhood of the camps, thrust on them. 

One thing the Government can, and must do. 
The official Army Manual prescribes that, when 
this black plague tops a high rate of incidence, 
all dens of vice and suspected premises must 
be declared out of bounds for the men. That 
is a perfect illustration of the theory that it 
is better to try to cure a disease than to pre- 
vent it. As we have insisted, what the Manual 
puts last, must be put first. The Secretary of 
War, the Surgeon General points out, has the 
authority to ban these premises, under a law 
passed last May which actually specifies the 
F.B.I. as the enforcing agency. 

Why has the Secretary of War not used this 
authority? 


EDIT 






"RIALS 


COUNTING 


IT was Jefferson who gave the advice: “When 
you are angry, count ten before you speak; 
when very angry, count one hundred.” 

Possibly, this is the advice that Congress has 
in mind, as it appoaches the thorny problem of 
how to avoid and dissipate labor quarrels, par- 
ticularly strikes, by legislation. It might be 
thought that the laws on the books are suffi- 
cient, but experience has disproved that as- 
sumption. They might be sufficient in less 
stormy times, but not when all industry is 
asked to get ready for war. 

According to majority leader in Congress, 
Representative McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
who gave an interview to the press, after a 
long conference with the President, “anti- 
strike” legislation is inevitable. Representative 
Mary Norton, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Labor, has reached the same conclusion. 
Both believe that many of the strikes which 
have impeded the Government’s national-de- 
fense program were called for no reason. Both 
agree that it is necessary to put a curb on 
irresponsible heads in the labor unions and in 


The country long ago reached that conclu- 
sion. Speaking for the Congressmen who con- 
ferred with the President, Representative Mc- 
Cormack said: “There was general agreement 
on a period of reason, or sanity, or a waiting 
period provided by law.” During this time, em- 
ployers and workers in defense industries would 
negotiate directly, and if this failed, accept the 
services of some Federal conciliation board. 
Should this conciliation break down, then both 
parties would be obliged to abide by the deci- 
sion of a mediation board, representing labor, 
employers and the public. 

Jefferson recommended very angry parties 
to count a hundred. Under the plan outlined by 
Representative McCormack, a waiting period 
of ten thousand may become obligatory. If em- 
ployers and wage-earners protest that this leg- 
islation infringes upon their rights, they must 
be reminded that rights cannot be exercised 
against the public good. What labor leaders and 
employers alike need is a clear understanding 
of ethics and the moral law. If they had that, 
then this mass of Federal statutes would not 


be necessary. 





HOW MANY ARE WE? 


NEW light was thrown on a question often dis- 
cussed at Catholic gatherings and in the Catholic 
press, by the addresses of Bishop Shaughnessy, of 
Seattle, and of Bishop Noll, of Fort Wayne, at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. How many Catholics are there in 
the United States? 

Most Catholics probably remember a friend or 
an acquaintance, baptized in the Church, who no 
longer lives up to his duties as a Catholic. He never 
assists at the Holy Sacrifice, and it has been years 
since he received the Sacraments. Some of these 
“fallen away” Catholics have even formally taken 
out membership in a non-Catholic religious group, 
or assert that they believe in no religion. All are 
bringing up their children outside the Church. 

That Catholics actually fall away from the 
Church, is, of course, a fact. Still, as far as statis- 
tics are concerned, it must be balanced by the 
equally undoubted fact that other Americans, 
Protestants, Jews, and of no religious affiliation, 
are brought into the Church every year. The same 
Catholics who perceive the “fallen aways,” if ques- 
tioned, will probably remember an equal, perhaps 
a greater, number of converts. 

It has long been recognized that the figures 
given in the Catholic Directory are, for no fault 
of the compilers of that useful publication, inac- 
curate. Were we to confine ourselves to the statis- 
tics there printed, the progress of the Church in 
this country would seem to be far from satisfac- 
tory. But, as Bishop Shaughnessy pointed out, there 
is no reason to believe “that there is anything 
wrong with the Church in the United States,” or, 
we may add, with the people of the United States. 
Certainly, no lack of zeal can be attributed to the 
Bishops, priests and people, who maintain our na- 
tion-wide parish elementary schools, and who, par- 
ticularly in the last quarter of a century, have 
made splendid progress in providing secondary 
schools. During the same period, the growth of 
our colleges and universities has been equally 
gratifying. Our Catholic societies flourish, new 
houses of retreat are opened every year, our parish 
churches are centers of religious life and vigor, 
and by word and deed the Gospel is preached. 

Normally, this supernatural energy has the ef- 
fect of holding the great majority of Catholics, and 
of bringing thousands of Christ’s wandering sheep 
into the fold. In spite of the defections which we 
cannot deny, that precisely, we believe, is the ef- 
fect of the Church’s activity in this country. She 
comes closer year by year to the average non-Cath- 
olic American, for he is neither hardened in his 
sins, nor determined to turn away from the truth. 
As for our Catholic people, with all their faults, 
they are the salt of the earth. 

Estimates of the number of Catholics have 
ranged from 22,000,000 to 35,000,000. The first 
figure is certainly too low. About thirty-five per 
cent of the men now in the military camps are 
known to be Catholics, and the draft represents 
a fair cross-section of the population. There is, 
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then, solid ground for the estimate of Bishop 
Shaughnessy and of Bishop Noll, who think that 
there are approximately 35,000,000 Catholics in 
the United States. 

These figures are repeated here in no spirit of 
boasting. We must thank God, certainly, for the 
progress of the Church, but our very advance 
stresses our responsibilities. The millions of non- 
Catholics in the remoter parts of the country cre- 
ate for us a real missionary field. These men and 
women either know nothing of the Church, and 
never think of her, or they bitterly hate the 
Church, because she has been pictured to them 
as the representative on earth of the spirit of 
Anti-Christ. We must help the Church to bring 
them into the fold by our prayers, and by our 
contributions to domestic missionary societies. 
Again, if we are 35,000,000 in number, our finan- 
cial support of the Propagation of the Faith, and 
of other foreign missionary groups, is pitifully in- 
adequate. Finally, the registers in our Catholic 
schools and colleges certainly indicate, assuming 
our population to be 35,000,000, that an alarming 
number of Catholic parents are sending their chil- 
dren to non-Catholic schools. 

What remains for us is a task of great magni- 
tude, but its difficulties should not discourage us. 
Working under the direction of the Bishops, whom 
the Holy Ghost has chosen to rule us, we can ac- 
complish it successfully. 


FEDERALIZED SCHOOLS 


SPEAKING at a convention of public-school teach- 
ers and officials in Buffalo some weeks ago, Dr. 
John W. Dodd expressed in his presidential ad- 
dress “grave concern at the increasing tendency 
of the Federal Government to assume educational 
functions.” That concern has been felt by many 
Americans for several decades. In October, 1918, 
educators who believed in local control, began their 
fight against the Smith-Towner bill, the first of 
a series to transfer this control to Washington. 
These bills failed, but the protagonists of Federal 
control have by this time obtained by indirect 
means practically all that they failed to secure by 
direct action. 

Neither the National Education Association, nor, 
as far as we know, any allied State body, ever felt 
Dr. Dodd’s concern over the centralization of 
school control in Washington. When the iniquities 
of the original plan were exposed, the country 
showed plainly that it wanted no Federal control. 
In sounding resolutions, the Association then re- 
jected Federal control, but continued to campaign 
for measures which established it. 

Dr. Dodd himself follows this design. He ap- 
proves Federal “leadership and financial aid” in 
the very address in which he deplores Federal con- 
trol. There are many ways, as the adage has it, 
of skinning a cat. But there is no way of accept- 
ing Federal leadership and Federal subsidies, with- 
out also accepting Federal control. 
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HE COMETH 


FOUR centuries before the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
lehem, there lived among the people of God a 
prophet whose name, Malachias, signifies, “the 
messenger of the Lord.” He was the last of the 
prophets in order of time, and it was fitting, con- 
sidering his name, that he should speak to his peo- 
ple as a messenger bearing the good tidings that 
the coming of the Messias was at hand. “Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, who shall 
make ready thy way before me. Presently the Lord 
whom you seek, and the angel of the testament 
whom you desire, shall come into the temple. Be- 
hold, he cometh, saith the Lord of hosts.” (iii, 1.) 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, xi, 
2-10) we read of a mission which brings us back 
to the days of Malachias. At this time, John the 
Baptist was awaiting death in prison, because of 
his courageous defense of the moral law. On hear- 
ing of the preaching and miracles of Our Lord, he 
sent two of his disciples to Jesus, bidding them to 
observe Him, and to ask Him if He were the prom- 
ised Messias. 

John, of course, had no doubts as to Our Lord’s 
character, for when Jesus had gone down into the 
Jordan to be baptized, at the outset of His public 
life, the Baptist had openly proclaimed that Jesus 
was the Son of God, the promised Messias. He 
now wished his disciples, whom he had carefully 
trained, to study Jesus, and to hear from those 
Divine lips a clear statement, as to His Messianic 
character. Jesus answers their question by point- 
ing to His works, foretold in the ancient Scriptures, 
and then, turning to the crowd about him, refers 
to the Baptist, in the very words of Malachias, as 
the messenger who had been sent to make ready 
the way for the coming of the Saviour. 

What we observe first in the words of Jesus, 
recorded in this Gospel, is His assertion that He is 
the promised Messias. Unlike some who today call 
themselves Christians, He does not hesitate, or 
withdraw, or qualify, when speaking of His Mes- 
sianic character. He points to the prophecies which, 
as all Jews admitted, referred to the Messias, and 
applies them to Himself. His miracles show that 
He is God, and serve as testimony to the truth of 
His claims. 

What will next impress us in this Gospel, is Our 
Lord’s beautiful panegyric of John the Baptist. 
John is no reed shaken by the wind, nor is he a 
man clothed in soft garments, such as may be 
found in the palaces of kings. He is a prophet and 
more than a prophet; he is the man raised up by 
God to serve as the messenger of the Messias. As 
we turn our eyes to the Baptist, let us try to learn 
from him the lesson that to fulfil the mission of 
preaching Jesus Christ, which is incumbent upon 
every Christian, we must be strong in the Faith 
and not afraid of sacrifice. “When I hear you 
preach, I am terrified,”’ a French monarch once 
said to a fashionable ecclesiastic. “But when I see 
your life, I am reassured.” Only they who walk 
in the way of the Cross can fitly represent Him 
Who by His bitter death saved us from our sins. 
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THE BIBLE—TONIC FOR TAMENESS 


SISTER LEO GONZAGA 








“DO you mean to tell me,”’ queried the supercilious, 
skeptical sophomore, “that the style of contempo- 
rary writers—of journalists, for example—is today 
influenced by the Bible?” “Undoubtedly,” would 
probably be the universal, unhesitating answer, but 
the sophomore would not be convinced unless he 
saw and felt the evidence. But why, one asks, does 
he not see the evidence all about him? There is but 
one answer—although he has read widely of con- 
temporary literature, he is unfamiliar with the 
Bible. The splendid publicity given the Holy Scrip- 
tures recently has renewed interest, and the Re- 
vised New Testament will attract more and more 
readers. 

That the Bible is a literature, that it contains 
the prototypes of practically every form of present 
day literature, is generally accepted, even though 
few persons are interested in proving the fact to 
themselves. In his discussion of the Bible as a liter- 
ature, the Reverend Francis Gigot, writing in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, gives one of the most work- 
able definitions: 

The Bible is plainly a literature, ie., an important 

collection of writings which were not composed at 

once, and did not proceed from one hand, but rather 
were spread over a considerable period of time, and 
are traceable to different authors of varying types 
of excellence. As a literature, too, the Bible bears 
throughout the distinct impress of time and place 

. . » in which its various parts came into existence. 

Since the Bible then is undeniably a literature, 
and because it has lent itself most effectively to 
translation, it is logical to expect that the English 
translations would have a very definite influence 
upon the subsequent literature of English speaking 
peoples. Albert S. Cook, in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, lists five major influences: 

1. The themes are scriptural; the language partly 
and at times even largely scriptural; 
2. Quotations from the Bible are introduced, some- 
times slightly changed, into secular writings. The 
object is to substantiate a statement or to awaken a 
train of thought and associations favorable to the 
author’s purpose. These can be found in almost any 
author, but are more common in the nineteenth cen- 
tury than earlier, being used especially by writers 
who have at heart the reform or elevation of society 
or of individuals; 

3. Allusions, or . . . modified quotations are freely 

introduced, and may be found even on the editorial 


page of newspapers; 
4. Many Biblical phrases have grown so common 


that they have become part of the web of English 

speech and are scarcely thought of as Biblical at all, 

e.g. clear as crystal, highways and hedges, a law 

unto themselves, the fat of the land, the still small 

voice, etc. 

Here it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
enter into a discussion of the debt that Shake- 
speare, Milton, Browning, Tennyson and others 
owed to the Bible. They have all acknowledged it, 
and scholars have, by diligent research and com- 
pilation, made the evidence readily available. 

The supercilious, skeptical sophomore, however, 
wants to be convinced that the ultra-modern 
writers, especially in America, are influenced by 
the style as well as by the content of the Book of 
Books. 

A brief decade ago, Charles Allen Dinsmore 
wrote: 

But the manner of the supreme books is as mem- 

orable as their matter. In their sentences is the 

rhythm of great music, the grace of the polished 

shaft; the glitter of the flight of silver arrows... . 

Long before we feel the power of a book as a whole, 

our attention is arrested by the magic word, the 

grace of the perfect sentence. We do not look for 
these on every page, but ever and anon in a good 
book we expect to find a word that fits as a jewel 
in its setting; a sentence that shines with the 
authentic fire of genius. In all of the masterpieces 
there are phrases which condense a whole lifetime 
of experience. 

And if this is true of the good and great books the 

world has known, how definitely does it apply to 

the Book? 

Again, it is logical to expect that the writings of 
clergymen, Religious and professors should show 
the influence of the Bible both in content and in 
manner of writing, but to many it may be a bit 
surprising to note that men and women of the 
Fourth Estate generously acknowledge their debt 
to the Bible. Contemporary writers apparently find 
that phrases and exclamations from Scripture 
make effective and alluring titles. The reader can 
with slight difficulty recall any number of such 
titles: The Way of All Flesh, My Son, My Son! 
To the End of the World, Joseph in Egypt, The 
Valiant Woman, As the Morning Rising, Not on 
Bread Alone, Not Built with Hands, The Coat 
Without Seam, Judith, Little Foxes, In My Father’s 
House—and there is a host of others. 

It is a commonplace to say that poets have been 
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influenced by the Bible, and it is all too obvious 
that in the profusion of modern verse there is 
much that depends directly or indirectly upon Bib- 
lical phrases for titles, effective lines and diction, 
as well as for material for themes and allusions. 
In John Gould Fletcher’s Lincoln, for example, 
these lines indicate his dependence upon Biblical 
patterns: 

A nation of men shall rest beneath its shade. 

These roots... 

... drew from the living rock and the living waters 

about it 
The red sap... . 


For the axe is laid to the root of the trees, and all 
that bring not forth food fruit 

Shall be cut down on the day to come and cast into 
the fire. 

But from the heart of the land, take the passion- 
flower. ... 

With the nails that pierced, the cross that He bore, 


and the circlet. 


It is also logical and appropriate that the quar- 
terly publication of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America should find its name, Spirit, in the Bible, 
and that the first anthology of verse selected from 
the magazine should take its title, From the Four 
Winds, from the same quotation. 

In the preface to his little book, The English 
Bible as a Guide to Writing, Charles Sears Bald- 
win, Professor of Rhetoric in Columbia University, 
wrote: 

The importance of the English Bible as a model of 

style has been often felt, often expressed, but never 

apparently realized in systematic, practical applica- 
tion. Thus to apply it to the practical end of learning 
cannot obscure or belittle its importance for other 

ends. Rather the one should help the other... . 
and then he proceeds to present the methods: 
“How to prepare a speech,” “How to prepare an 
essay,” “How to tell a story,” and “How to de- 
scribe,” all based entirely upon a passage of Holy 
Scripture. It would be most interesting and illumi- 
nating to contact some of Dr. Baldwin’s students 
and from them learn just how much of an effect 
this method had upon their subsequent writing. 

Later in his text Dr. Baldwin wrote: 

Since our modern speech has lost some of its live- 

liness by the neglect of old familiar words, the study 

of the homely language of the Bible is a tonic for 
tameness. . . . The homely word is not right always. 

. .. As the study of the English Bible increases the 

range of the vocabulary in general, so in particular 

it stimulates the use of homely words for homely 
facts. .. . We are sometime led to believe that the 
deeper emotions, the facts of great importance will 

be made more significant by fine long words... . 

Even the poetic figures of the Bible have often a 

startling homeliness. 

Whether the embryo journalist wants to realize 
that “brevity is the soul of wit,” or with Robert 
Southey that “it is with words as with sunbeams, 
the more they are condensed, the deeper they 
burn,” he can find no better evidence than the dic- 
tion of the Bible. Let him, for example, compare 
“the great organ voice of England,” vibrating 
through Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes with the Biblical stories of the 
fall of man, the temptations of Christ, and of Sam- 
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son. All of Milton’s power to astonish pales into 
insignificance in the light and strength of the scrip- 
tural simplicity and directness with their “hidden 
fire.” 

To illustrate the force of Biblical language upon 
contemporary writers these quotations are apt: 


A personal essay may literally be about anything in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters 
under the earth. . . . Like charity, English covers a 
multitude of sins, nor can age wither or custom 
stale its infinite variety. ... The ... department is 
the school scapegoat. All the school’s sins of igno- 
rance are visited upon its head. 


Others picked at random are: “Hitler and Musso- 
lini met to break bread, and incidentally treaties”’; 
“seated . . . behind the glistening hood of a Rolls 
Royce, he (the aristocrat) may lord it over the 
highways”; “quality is . . . like eloquence, it cannot 
be brought from afar’; “blessed is the college that 
has simplicity without ignorance’’; “the loaves and 
the fishes will continue to occupy the minds of 
many scholars”; “and there are two solemn 
thoughts that come to us. . . . First, such a scheme 
. . . can exist only in a democracy. The second is 
like unto it... .” 

But why multiply illustrations? One could go on 
and on indefinitely and perhaps not even then con- 
vince the supercilious, skeptical sophomore. As a 
faithful reader of Charles Driscoll’s column New 
York Day by Day, he might be interested in that 
writer’s expression of his debt to the Bible: 


These three books (Great Events of Our Past Cen- 

tury, Men of Our Time, and the Douay-Rheims ver- 

sion of the Bible) I read, re-read, and devoured. I 

found the Bible far the most interesting, the best 

written, the most easily understandable. .. . I did 

become completely immersed in the lofty language 

of Saint Paul, in the resounding music of the 

Psalms, and in the simple narrative of the Acts of 

the Apostles. Without trying to commit anything to 

memory, I found these great words and phrases 
singing themselves into my memory as I hoed 
watermelons or gathered grapes in the vineyard. 

I was always barefooted in the summer and far into 

the chilly autumn, and my feet were tender. Bruised 

and bleeding they were much of the time, and there 
was no time for anyone to worry lest I contract 
lock-jaw. But I forgot the stinging of my feet when 

I remembered the magical phrases of that eloquent 

lawyer, Saul of Tarsus. 

I still have that Bible in my library, for mother 
decreed long before her death that when the home 
should go the way of all homes .. . the family Bible 
should go with me... . 

Since leaving school, I have made my living as a 
writer and editor, with a bit of public speaking 
tossed in from time to time. I talk often to col- 
legians and students of literature, particularly to 
those who are striving to learn to write. I always 
make acknowledgment of my debt to the Bible, and 
specifically to the Epistles of Saint Paul. I believe 
that Paul had more influence upon my style of writ- 
ing than any other. 

It does seem, then, that the best demonstrable 
advice anyone could give the supercilious, skeptical 
sophomore would be similar to this: “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard, and learn wisdom’”—more spe- 
cifically, “Go to the Bible, thou embryo writer, and 
learn homeliness and simplicity, industry and per- 
severance, for the style of the Best Best Seller is 
the supreme tonic for tameness.” 
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FOUR CENTURIES FOR CHRIST 


THe Jesuits IN History. By Martin P. Harney, 8.J. 

The America Press. $4 
THE occurrence of the fourth centenary of the found- 
ing of the Society of Jesus offers a fitting occasion for 
the study of its history. It is a profitable and inspiring 
study—a true saga of heroic devotion to the Man of 
Galilee. The history of the Society begins with the all- 
consuming love of a lame Spanish soldier for Jesus of 
Nazareth. Ignatius succeeded in kindling that same 
ardent love in his first disciples and, through the Spirit- 
ual Exercises, which are almost entirely Christo-centric, 
in each succeeding generation of fearless Blackrobes. 
The very heart and soul of Jesuit spirituality is the 
close and magnanimous following of Christ. All else 
stems from this. 

In this popularly written, but well documented vol- 
ume, Father Harney presents, in vigorous, straight- 
forward fashion, the achievements and temporary de- 
feats of the Society from the days of the Counter- 
Reformation to the present time. Throughout these 
four hundred years—and none will question the his- 
torical accuracy of the author’s superb summation—the 
Jesuits have wielded a wide influence in education and 
have produced a whole system of asceticism. They have 
engaged in great, and constant warfare with the op- 
ponents of Catholicism and have participated in many 
vital controversies within its ranks. They have planted 
the Cross in most of the foreign mission fields and in 
doing so have become explorers, linguists and ethnol- 
ogists. They have bred many saints and martyrs, schol- 
ars and scientists, writers and orators. 

Throughout the long period of its existence the So- 
ciety of Jesus has been ardently loved by its friends 
and just as intensely hated by its enemies. It grew 
through two centuries and a quarter to be one of the 
most numerous of the religious orders of the Catholic 
Church; it was then suppressed by several rulers and 
eventually by one of the Popes; and by another Pope 
it was resurrected to become in our day numerically 
the largest religious order. 

The first century of the Society’s existence was the 
heroic age. Its ranks were filled with veritable apostolic 
giants, many of whom seemed to possess the force of 
an army as, often alone, they journeyed afar to fan up 
the graying embers of the Catholic Faith, to oppose a 
barrier to the Protestant advance, or to raise aloft the 
Cross amidst the heathen savages. The period from the 
end of Aquaviva’s generalate until the first movement 
for the suppression of the Society constitutes roughly 
the second century of the history of the Society. It 
was a time of quiet and steady development of the good 
works already established. The Jesuits of the second 
century were faithful to the inheritance of Ignatius. 
They were worthy brethren of Xavier and Canisius. 
Yet the Society was suppressed. 

A special word of praise is due Father Harney for 
his treatment of this outstanding episode in the far 
greater war which was aimed at the very existence 
of Catholicism. He not only analyzes the Jansenist- 
Gallican hostility to the Society but also, and with equal 
thoroughness, precision and scrupulous objectivity, the 
hostility to the Society within the Church. He not only 
admits that there were good Catholics opposed to the 
Jesuits but insists that their sincerity be respected. One 
source of this minority Catholic opposition was the 
faults of the Jesuits themselves. Father Harney neither 
ridicules this charge nor slurs over it. Indeed, several 
pages are devoted to the faults and failings of individual 
Jesuits who contradicted the training in humility and 
charity which the Society had given them. 
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Commending this volume 
Father Wynne states: 


“With due respect to the publishers of The 
Jesuits in History, it is more than the labor of 
six or seven years. It is a life’s work gleaning 
from mountainous records of the past and inter- 
preting them by the personal observation and 
experience of a quarter of a century. If the 
author, which God forbid, should desist from his 
precious labors, he could rest content for having 
given the world this masterpiece. 


“The Jesuits in History is history at its best, 
not merely narrative about rulers, statecraft, 
politics, war commerce; but a record of all that 
is best in life, religion, education, social progress 
and the process of civilization. 


“It is a history and philosophy of history com- 
bined. It gives the key to Jesuit life and action, 
telling not only what Jesuits have done, but what 
they are or aim at being, and thus revealing the 
spirit which has animated them to achieve so much. 


“That key is found in the chapter on the 
Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius; and nowhere 
else have these Exercises been so lucidly treated 
as accounting for the animating spirit of a Jesuit, 
the spirit of Christ. This spirit, Father Harney’s 
History will intensify in his fellow Jesuits and 
help to communicate to thousands of fortunate 
readers.” 
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Father Harney has written the best history of the 
Old Society (1534-1814) in English. He omits any men- 
tion of the Jewish Question. His treatment of the Ratio 
Studiorum emphasizes content and ignores method. But 
on the whole his treatment of the Society in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is master- 
ly. The major criticism of this book, which is surely a 
high compliment to the author, is that it is not long 
enough. Only three chapters are devoted to the New 
Society, the restored Society (1814-1941). The volume 
contains an excellent bibliography and a very complete 
index. It richly deserves a wide reading public. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


THE COLORED HARVEST 


CoLorED CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED States. By John 

T. Gillard, 8.8.J., Ph.D. The Josephite Press, 1130 

North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. $3 
AT a large public meeting, a few weeks ago, where 
problems of the Negro were discussed, the question was 
raised: “What is the special contribution of the Negro 
to American life?” Various answers were propounded, 
but Father Gillard, who was on the platform, came 
straight to the point when he declared: “The Negro 
has made an outstanding contribution to American life 
by the challenge he presents to the reality of our Ameri- 
can Catholicism.” 

These words expressed, in epigram form, a convic- 
tion that inspired in Father Gillard those long and 
untiring labors which have made him the principal 
authority as to the status of the Catholic Church’s work 
among the Negroes in the United States. His life’s 
passion has been to interpret that challenge to the Cath- 
olic public, to measure its breadth, heighth and depth, 
and to provide those who are working in the mission 
field or who are aiding the mission cause with complete- 
ly reliable information. 

How well he has succeeded may be gauged from the 
comprehensiveness and thoroughness of this “nationa} 
survey.” It is the successor to his earlier work upon 
the same general field: The Catholic Church and the 
American Negro, published in 1929. Since that time, as 
the author observes, interest in the Negro apostolate has 
vastly increased with a corresponding demand for 
authentic knowledge. 

What might, at first sight, appear the simplest of 
all matters, that of figures, has proved to be baffling 
and frequently delusive. Totals of colored Catholic popu- 
lation, of increase and decrease, of conversions and 
losses, have been passed on without thought. Erroneous 
conclusions that follow them wind up by impeding the 
mission work of the Church. Dr. Gillard has remorse- 
lessly refused to accept any could-be’s or maybe’s. 
Through meticulous questionnaires and careful exam- 
ination of every available source of information, par- 
ticularly official sources, he has reached exact figures 
where humanly possible; elsewhere, as in his total for 
the colored Catholic population of the United States, 
“a reasonabiy accurate figure based upon the findings 
of those in positions to know the facts.” With justice, 
therefore, he states: “It is believed that this survey 
has reduced the margin of error to the lowest possible 
degree.” 

Cautiously warning against over-optimism and rose- 
colored pictures of vast armies of Negro recruits for 
the Catholic Church, Father Gillard is likewise a reso- 
lute enemy of thoughtless minimizing of what the Church 
is doing now and has accomplished in the past. Accord- 
ing to his present findings, there are 296,998 colored 
Catholics in the United States, or 2.3 per cent of the 
total Negro Catholic population. This represents, as he 
points out, a gain of 93,012 over the 203,986 reported 
in 1928. This gain is divided between the South, with an 
increase of 47,582 in this period, and the North. From 
January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1941, there has been 
almost a 100-per-cent increase in the number of “mis- 




















sion units available for the special use of colored Cath- 
olics in the United States”; now numbering 332. Figures 
on the number of colored Catholics in the individual 
dioceses (Lafayette has most, with priests and Religious 
engaged in work among the 60,000 colored Catholics), 
on elementary and high schools for Negroes, on individ- 
ual churches or congregations, on the colored clergy now 
extant, and abundant comparisons between the past and 
present make absorbing reading for those who are 
conscious of the challenge, the “obligation and oppor- 
tunity,” that the colored mission field presents. 

Surveying the past, out of a great wealth of first- 
hand historical material going back into the Colonial 
days, Dr. Gillard builds up proof for two important 
theses. First, the record of what the Catholic Church 
did for the spiritual welfare of the Negro is long and 
honorable, a standing refutation of those who reckless- 
ly cry out the Negro has been “woefully neglected.” 
Second, that the record of losses after the Civil War 
has been considerably exaggerated, though certain losses 
did take place. In Louisiana, for instance, “because of 
a lack of a sufficient number of priests properly to care 
for the Louisiana Colored, the Church lost a golden 
opportunity.” 

Father Gillard, in his concluding chapter, offers a 
priestly warning against those who believe the Negro 
can be converted to the Faith by half-measures. “What 
is needed,” he declares, “is a self-conversion to the 
radicalism of Christ, for if Catholic faith fails at sight 
of a black or brown face, Catholic radical social teach- 
ing will fail to win consideration from the brain behind 
the black or brown face.” He deplores the “sad fact” 
that, after all, “barely half a dozen communities of 
priests and hardly a dozen communities of nuns are still 
carrying the large burden of the Colored Missions in 
this country, and they are those least blessed with con- 
tacts for increase in personnel and means with which 
to extend their work.” 

What has been done with so little is “just short of 
miraculous.” We cannot continue to count solely upon 
miracles, and it is earnestly to be desired that every 
Catholic rectory, convent, library, school and home pos 
sess and carefully study a copy of Father Gillard’s ad- 
mirable work. JoHN LaF arog, S.J. 


DEVOUT CHAUVINIST 


Grey EMINENCE. By Aldous Huxley. Harper and 

Bros. $3.50 
HIS Grey Eminence was Pére Joseph, the Capuchin 
friar, who is largely responsible for the strength and 
weakness of the mighty Richelieu. Aldous Huxley is a 
clever writer whose novels often amount to moral and 
sociological treatises. An unvarnished factual narrative 
of the enigmatic career of Pére Joseph might well seem 
stranger than fiction. In him Huxley has found for his 
first venture into the field of biography a character 
such as few novelists would dare to create. The reader 
naturally expects an interesting story. He gets more. 
He gets a study of power politics that makes the world 
of three hundred years ago look very much like our 
own. He also comes into contact with spiritual realities 
strangely unfamiliar to modern eyes. 

The reviewer may as well confess that he opened the 
book in a hostile frame of mind. Aldous Huxley, he 
felt, could be much more at home in his “Brave New 
World” of 632 A.F. (after Ford) than in the tensely 
Catholic France of the seventeenth century. It is one 
thing to satirize the fads and fallacies of today, to 
delve beneath the surface respectability of materialist, 
pragmatist, utilitarian substitutes for clear thinking, and 
another to appraise justly the sound philosophy, the deep 
religious convictions and the mystical insight of a great 
Catholic revival. But Huxley is himself a thinker and, 
in his way, a seeker for solid truth. He views the age 
of Richelieu as an outsider, it is true. But he is by no 
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— a mere smart reporter catering to a curious 
public. 

Pére Joseph, courtier and barefoot friar, man of pray- 
er immersed in Divine contemplation and Machiavellian 
intriguer, most ardent of Catholics and destroyer of 
Catholic hegemony in Europe, remains a paradox, as 
does the great Cardinal of the Roman Church who se- 
cured the future of Protestantism. Pére Joseph worked 
for souls with the zeal of an apostle and a prophet, but 
in his narrow chauvinism he twisted the plans of Prov- 
idence to conform with the national interests of France. 

All this, the author could have gathered from a few 
secondary sources. But he seems to have meditated on 
the rich materials in Henri Bremond’s monumental 
work. Moreover, he has used documentary sources be- 
yond the reach of the reviewer at the moment. The 
subjective element is present throughout, and the reader 
never forgets that Huxley is a novelist with plenty of 
imagination and a strong tendency to moralize. But his 
story is substantially true, and the general tone of the 
book is such that the historian will not feel irritated as 
he so often does in reading books of this kind. 

R. CORRIGAN 


— Cat. By Martin Flavin. Harper and Bros. 
50 
THE perfection attained by young Stephan Raeder in 
the difficult art of parachuting won from his superiors 
a promotion and significant soubriquet while still in 
training. But Corporal Cat’s elation was abruptly punc- 
tured one day when he saw a fellow parachutist dangling 
from a plane about to make a landing. Approaching the 
runway, the pilot swooped low over a wire fence and 
snipped the trailing wreckage clear. The ship was landed 
safely but the human kite was dashed to death. “Very 
pretty, very neatly done!” Stephan was shocked to hear 
his Captain comment to another officer. To them the 
machine was the important thing, not a human life. 
This revolting scene came vividly to his mind the very 
first night over the enemy’s lines. The last to drop 
through the open hatch, Stephan plunged into a web of 
tangled ropes. Struggling desperately to escape the trap, 
the Corporal finally managed to cut himself free and 
float safely to earth. With the coming of dawn and the 
lifting of fog he took shelter in a barn belonging to the 
person who had discovered his parachute and spread 
an alarm. From the loft of his refuge Stephan held the 
village defence unit at bay until forced into the open 
by flames ignited by the explosions of his hand grenades. 
Cut off from further flight he fell before a rain of rifle 
shot, a German soldier slain by his own country-men. 
The unhappy experiences of Corporal Cat serve as a 
foil for a trenchant denunciation of the Nazi political 
machine. That it will progress to its own destruction 
by internal strife is the ultimate inference obviously 
to be drawn from the story. The author has artfully 
left it to his German characters to present the case 
against intolerant restraint of personal liberty and un- 
natural coercion and reprisals. In this respect the events 
sequent upon the discovery of the abandoned parachute 
are especially effective. It is an intensely forbidding pic- 
ture and not very pretty, but it certainly has been very 
neatly done. MICHAEL J. HARDING 


Wrinpswept. By Mary Ellen Chase. The Macmillan 

Co. $2.75 
ONE little corner of Eastern Maine, a promontory fac- 
ing its restless sea, is the back-drop of Mary Ellen 
Chase’s story, Windswept. No background has ever had 
greater influence on the people who moved before it 
and the lives that were lived within its sweep. Very 
appropriately the Marstons called their new home Wind- 
swept. The winds of tragedy and joy, sacrifice and con- 
flict, striving and finding blew over its rugged acres. 

Built by John Marston at the behest of his father, 
who met death tragically in its woods, Windswept housed 
a succession of interesting characters who breathed free- 
ly in its atmosphere because their roots had gone deep 
into its soil. Jan Pisek grew there from young man- 


























hood to a fine old age. “In poverty he had found wealtn, 
in simplicity, splendor; in labor, patience and wisdom.” 
This Bohemian immigrant, factotum to the entire 
Marston family, by no means the most loquacious of 
Miss Chase’s characters, has a very captivating hold on 
the reader. Through him the author often lyricizes in 
a homely, wholesome way. He it is, who in his efforts 
to entertain the younger Marstons, narrates bits of 
Bohemian folk lore, spanning the distance between the 
old world and the new. John Marston and his wife, 
Eileen Lassiter, whose mind was a “quick forge,” and 
their children are all one in their love for home, for 
family and for tradition. Individually they differ, as do 
the members of all families, for their author has drawn 
them with an eye to life. 

In the creation of Mother Radegund, however, Miss 
Chase has not been quite so happy. In an effort to ac- 
centuate the more human phase of convent life she has 
overstepped, I feel, the bounds of reality. Those who 
are more intimately acquainted with the milieu of a 
convent will find in Mother Radegund a character that 
is strangely false; they will feel that the artist has 
fumbled—not badly, but unfortunately. 

Windswept is much more than a novel; it is a philoso- 
phy, a homely one, if you will, but for most part one 
that traces a very sane design for living. The Marstons 
and their two Bohemian servants, Jan and Philomena, 
are thoroughbreds in a home windswept. 

JosePH R. N. MAXWELL 


JOSEPH PULITZER AND His WorLbD. By James Wyman 
Barrett. The Vanguard Press. $3.50 
THROUGH some 500 pages, the “Last City Editor of 
The World” handles his double-part subject in expert 
and truly professional manner; there is candor, wit, fast- 
paced but always elevated language, and no editorial- 
ized news. The book is not a biography in the narrower 
sense, for the and in the title is important; Mr. Bar- 
rett set out to show, and did it excellently, a vividly 
colored portrait of Joseph Pulitzer as related to and 
passionately wrapped up in The World. Pulitzer, the 
man, appears adequately, and so does his newspaper; 
but characterization of both is by the objective method 
of indirection. The reader learns what Pulitzer was from 
what he did for and to his great newspaper; learns what 
kind of newspaper The World was from what Pulitzer, 
even though physically incapacitated and blind, dic- 
tatorially made his henchmen put into it. Further, the 
inference is, there is no longer a Pulitzer-World, just 
because of the cessation of that great journalist’s influ- 
ence. The book is a tidy job of objective reporting. 
RosBert E. HOLLAND 


YounG MAN or Caracas. By T. R. Ybarra. Ives Wash- 

burn, Inc. $3 
BACK in 1877 the favorite protégé of Dictator Guzman 
Blanco broke his sword over his knee, hurled the pieces 
at the head of that moral pirate, forfeited his army 
commission and flied from Venezuela. This incident, 
caused by Guzman’s disapproval of Nelly Russell, 
promptly installed the young officer in the hero class. 
Young Man of Caracas is the story of Alejandro Ybarra, 
his wife, Nelly Russell, and their American born son 
Tom, the author. Written more around his parents than 
himself, studded with tales of stormy Venezuela politics 
and salted with mildly humorous anecdotes, this South 
American “Life With Father” fails to be as hilarious 
as its American counterpart. 

Unshackled by cable rates, the eminent foreign cor- 
respondent has let himself become prolix. Trimmed, his 
book would have hit with sharper impact. As it is, you 
are carried along by a sprightly style frequently mud- 
dled by a story with an ambiguous or elusive point. 

The author’s frequent reference to the conflict be- 
tween his North-American self and South-American self 
is somehow unconvincing. He depicts political events 
which were dead serious in comic opera style, an action 
not calculated to amuse those who realize that a san- 
guinary revolution, however small, is no joke. 

RICARDO FERNANDEZ 











THE STORY OF 
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For the first time, the history of the Catholic Church 
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By Joseph A. Dunney 
A fascinatingly written, authoritative exposition of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Each part is described in 
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explained. Now only $1.25 
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THEATRE 


RING AROUND ELIZABETH. The ring around Eliza- 
beth was a highly objectionable one, made up of Eliza- 
beth’s husband, her two children, her father-in-law and 
her mother. They were all abominably selfish. Elizabeth 
was the martyr of the household, imposed upon by each 
of them. This, in brief, was the situation set forth in 
Jane Cowl’s new play, written by Charl Armstrong, pro- 
duced by Allen Boretz, William Schorr and Alfred 
Blomingdale, and directed by Mr. Schorr. The setting 
was by Raymond Sovey, and Elizabeth was on the stage 
of the Playhouse, where she remained a very short time. 

The so-called “debunking” of the American home is 
a favorite process with our present playwrights. We have 
some homes recognizably like Elizabeth’s, but not many. 
Granting that they exist, Elizabeth’s solution of the 
problem they offer should be interesting to home-mak- 
ers. Driven to desperation, she finally presents herself 
to members of her family as a supposed victim of amne- 
sia. She did not know any of them. Having experienced 
her attack on the street, and being brought back to her 
home by a friendly policeman, she was outraged by 
the actions of the strange human beings she found there. 
Her artless inner hope in this portrayal was that with- 
out her directing spirit the members of her family would 
come to their senses and learn to appreciate her. 

In real life the members of the family might do just 
that. In the play they were strangely slow to reach 
this reaction; and at the end of the play the author 
threw away her whole situation to get a laugh. 

She got it, and it was a good big laugh. Elizabeth’s 
husband, with his re-won wife again in his arms, sud- 
denly lost his temper over the disappearance of a sweater 
and broke into a familiar explosion. The final curtain 
fell on this and on the audience’s happy laughter over 
Elizabeth’s continuing troubles. 

Miss Cowl, of course, can always be counted on to 
act to the hilt any character she is playing. She was 
delightful in her new comedy. But from the opening 
night it was doubtful if even she could save a play in 
which all the other characters were so unattractive. In 
fact, the better they acted the more they irritated their 
audiences. So Katherine Emmett, Herbert Yost, Marilyn 
Erskine, Ruth Chorpenning, Katharine Bard, Diantha 
Pattison, Lea Penman and Barry Sullivan all irritated 
their audiences very much by acting their parts too per- 
fectly. McKay Morris obviously found it hard to be 
disagreeable, because he is naturally gracious. 

The most serious mistake in the play, however, was 
that the author unconsciously threw up the sponge. Even 
Elizabeth’s amnesia had not cured that impossible 
family. The mother of it must continue to endure her 
situation. That is the basic trouble with Ring Around 
Elizabeth. Not even Miss Cowl could keep it spinning. 


CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH. It is my misfortune that 
I did not see Parker W. Fennelly’s play (at the Morosco) 
until late in October. When I add that Brock Pember- 
ton has produced the play and that Antoinette Perry 
has directed it, I prove this point. 

What Mr. Fennelly has done is to give us a highly 
dramatic situation in Cuckoos on the Hearth and then 
show us two different ways in which it can be worked 
out. Both situations are interesting, even thrilling. But 
possibly the method takes the spectators too much into 
the confidence of the author and thus destroys that 
darling of the theatre, illusion. 

Percy Kilbride, as sheriff Preble, permeates the play 
like an atmosphere. Margaret Callahan is an excellent 
heroine, and Janet Fox is fine as a New England helper 
with stage aspirations and too much to say. I also like 
Walter O. Hills’ impersonation of a rustic commentator. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 


THE MEN IN HER LIFE. Hollywood's fondness for 
emotional complication betrays it into occasional con- 
servatism, as witness its unwitting propaganda against 
that modern problem, the career woman. If all career 
women in real life made as profound a muddle of their 
lives as they do on the screen, there would be no more 
talk about the conflict between marriage and a career. 
Someone might even make the revolutionary discovery 
that marriage is a career and not a kind of craft. The 
tangled romances of a famous ballerina who loves not 
wisely but at will provide the plot material for this 
slow-moving, emotional drama, and effective use is made 
of the ballet as a comparatively fresh film background. 
The dancer marries for gratitude, for a change of scene, 
for everything apparently but love, and she is reunited 
with her American husband principally for the oppor- 
tunity of coaching her young daughter for the ballet. 
Gregory Ratoff’s rather pretentious use of the dance may 
be partially justified as an attempt to present at least 
one side of the conflict at full strength, and Loretta 
Young registers a variety of pathetic moods with grace 
and some conviction. Conrad Veidt, Dean Jagger, Otto 
Kruger, John Shepperd and Eugenie Leontovitch are 
capable support in a wispy film for adults. (Columbia) 


GLAMOUR BOY. The completely engaging quality of 
this film has nothing whatever to do with that cheap 
fascination generally known as glamor. The story goes 
behind the scenes of the movie studios, with Jackie 
Cooper cast in a kind of fictitious autobiography. A 
former child star, who has outgrown stardom, is re- 
duced to odd jobs on the lot, and his attempts to further 
his career by linking it with that of a young singing 
prospect places her future in danger until another 
precocious youngster sets matters right with a kidnap 
scare. Much of the film’s interest arises from Cooper’s 
relations with a new child star who is preparing to 
remake the former’s great success, Skippy, and who in- 
sists on criticizing the character in terms of child psy- 
chology. Scenes from that happy film are incorporated 
into this with excellent effect, and a pleasant air of 
informality pervades the production. Susanna Foster 
sings splendidly and Walter Abel contributes an amus- 
ingly satiric portrait of a harassed producer. Darryl 
Hickman, William Demarest, Edith Meiser and Jackie 
Searle are notable in a picture directed by Ralph Mur- 
phy. This is a family treat. (Paramount) 


THE NIGHT OF JANUARY 16TH. Ayn Rand’s mystery 
play emerges as a polished puzzler in a film version 
which follows the movie policy of being amusing be- 
tween murders. Its humor is not always above suspicion 
of suggestiveness, however, and William Clemens’ han- 
dling of one incident at least seems purposely sly. An 
ex-sailor undertakes to solve a murder and regain an 
inheritance but befriends the girl accused of the crime 
even to spiriting her away from her trial and setting 
out on a chase for the missing funds. The solution is 
something of a surprise, and Robert Preston, Ellen Drew 
and Nils Asther add to the effectiveness. This is for 
adults. (Paramount) 


UNHOLY PARTNERS. A conflict of criminals is pre- 
sented in this newspaper melodrama, with the unethical 
hero triumphing in the new orthodoxy of not being found 
out. A former reporter blackmails a gangster into sup- 
porting a sensational tabloid, kills him in a fight and 
spares his sweetheart a scandal by embarking on a fatal 
plane trip. Edward G. Robinson and Edward Arnold 
are the ravens, supported by Laraine Day, in a film 
whose twisted morals make it objectionable and uneven 
entertainment. (MGM) THomas J. FITZMoORRIS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LEPER APPEAL 


Eprtor: Despite the number and urgency of “refugee” 
appeals from every source and nation The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith (109 East 38th Street, 
New York, N. Y.) feels impelled once more to plead, 
during this blessed season, the cause of Christ’s own 
refugees—the lepers. Today the Divine Heart of the 
Saviour yearns over the millions of these forgotten, un- 
wanted and oftentimes hated men, women and children 
just as-It did when He laid His Hands upon them and 
“they were made clean.” 

His charity has fired the hearts of our Catholic mis- 
sionaries to continue Christ’s loving care of these out- 
casts of humanity and within the comforting sanctuary 
of the leper hospitals they find the burden of their pain, 
loneliness and despair made bearable. 

Therefore, in the name of the Redeemer Himself we 
present the cause of His “refugees” to the prayerful 
and practical concern of the readers of America. Offer- 
ings to the Lepers’ Christmas Fund may be sent to the 
Director of The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in your diocese or to 

New York, N. Y. Rt. Rev. THOMAS MCDONNELL, 

National Director. 


TRUE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


Eprror: I’ve read America continually since it started, 
and I have found it always truly American. Certainly, 
in these critical times, that is the highest compliment 
one can pay to any individual or institution. 

May America continue its earnest and courageous 
pleas for peace—and may it advocate all legitimate 
means to keep the United States from committing 
suicide, by plunging into this war. 

If America could awaken us all from our apathy and 
lethargy so that the Ten Commandments could be taught 
and studied everywhere, then, perhaps, this destructive, 
suicidal war might be averted. 

Chicago, Il. Mary SUSANNA MILLER 


BLOCKADE 


Eprror: In forming an opinion on the morality of the 
food blockade, it is of interest to read a theologian of 
distinguished competency who is conversant with the 
conditions of modern war. Henry Davis, S.J., in his 
Moral and Pastoral Theology, Il, pp. 149-150 (third edi- 
tion: 1938), discusses air raids and the blockade to- 
gether: 

Air raids on fortified towns, barracks, places of 
shelter for the forces, munition factories, are per- 
missible, but reasonable care must be taken, if pos- 
sible, though usually this is impossible, to spare the 
lives and property of non-combatants. Indiscrim- 
inate air raids on non-combatants to sap the morale 
of a people, and on places of no military significance 
are wrong. . . . Enemy troops may be starved by 
blockade. If civilians suffer, it is not intended that 
they should suffer; it is their misfortune, and it is 
due to the fortune of a just war that they happen 
to be in the same place as their army. Blockade and 
siege are in principle not different from the bomb- 
ing of fortified garrison towns. 

There is no insuperable difficulty in applying these 
general principles with honesty. A flyer, it is conceded, 
may strike at his military objective even though he 
knows that innocent human beings will inevitably suffer. 
But he may not directly strike at the innocent; nor 
may he neglect effective measures of avoiding them if 























his lawful military purpose permits him to do so. In 
cases genuinely doubtful, he may give precedence to 
military duty. 

The blockade of a military enemy, or of those whose 
activity effectively supports him, cannot be condemned. 
If by inevitable accident it includes the innocent, they 
will have to suffer. But a blockade of the necessities of 
life against children, the sick, the aged, pregnant and 
nursing women who could be spared is even in a just 
war an unjust means of war. A grave responsibility 
rests on those who support the unmitigated blockade. 

West Baden Springs, Ind. Epcark R. SMOTHERS 


FEEDING EUROPE 


Eprror: Under Correspondence in the issue of November 
22, I read the letter from Robert H. Duffy, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, concerning Mr. Hoover’s plan to feed the starv- 
ing millions in Europe. 

I do not know whether Mr. Duffy is aware that Sen- 
ator Hugh A. Butler, of Nebraska, intends to present 
to the Senate a resolution to be known as Senate Reso- 
lution No. 124, urging that an attempt be made where- 
by Mr. Hoover’s plan can be given a trial. AMERICA may 
want to supply this information to its readers, in order 
that they may communicate with their respective Sen- 
ators urging the passage of Senate Resoluticn No. 124. 

Philadelphia, Pa. JosEPH A. BROWNE 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Epiror: During the early part of last week, the Na- 
tional Municipal League sat in solemn council to de- 
cide what is wrong with the world and what to do about 
it. The problem faced on Monday afternoon was: How 
develop responsible citizens? The papers and discussion 
were informative, but while the methods of citizen- 
training were lucidly expounded, it was generally con- 
ceded that instruction was not education and that the 
knowledge of the mechanism of legislative action did 
not guarantee its honesty. Something more was needed. 
Moral education was what the political scientists were 
talking about, but they did not know it. Then lo and 
behold, a figure in clerical clothes arose and expressed 
this very view. One cannot be a responsible citizen 
unless he is responsible to Someone; the conclusion—a 
return of religious education to the schools. His logic 
was incontrovertible, yet a murmur seemed to betoken 
disapproval. 

It was then that I asked myself where were our Cath- 
olic laymen; coming from any other than a cleric, the 
idea might have hit the mark. Must Catholic Action 
be confined to exclusively Catholic groups, or would 
courageous Catholic Action, like the woman’s three 
measures, leaven a whole group of religiously indiffer- 
ent folk in civic societies, in social organizations, in 
government itself. 

Might I make this suggestion then: Active Catholic 
interest in matters social, quietly infusing Catholic prin- 
ciple into the various local and national civic groups 
which are groping for something which must remain 
intangible and unattainable for them until Catholic prin- 
ciple gives it to them. How much could an intelligent, 
courageous, and tactful layman accomplish where a 
priest must find things difficult. 

St. Louis, Mo. JosePH C. McKENNA, S.J. 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
episties.) 
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EVENTS 


(BILL and Louie, taxi men, sitting in Bill’s cab. Louie 
calls to Max, operator of a nearby fruit and vegetable 
market, who is passing by)... . 

Louie: How about the trial, Max? 

Maz (stopping, answering through the cab window): I 
got fined ten bucks. 

Bill: What’s it all about? 

Maz: I got arrested for selling vegetables on Sunday. 
I told the judge I didn’t sell no vegetables but only peas 
which ain’t vegetables but fruit. 

Bill: You’re allowed to sell fruit an’ not vegetables on 
Sunday? 

Maz: That’s right. 

Louie: An’ what does the judge say? 

Maz: The judge says: “Peas ain’t fruit. Peas is vege- 
tables.” I says: “Your Warship, I got a book here which 
says the natives of the South Seas regard peas as fruit.” 
He says: “I don’t care nothin’ about the natives of the 
South Seas. I says peas is vegetables. What’s cooked 
before being eat is vegetables and peas is cooked be- 
fore being eat.” I says: “Your Warship, sometimes 
apples is cooked before being eat an’ apples ain’t veget- 
ables.” He says: “Case is closed. Peas is vegetables. I 
fine you $10.” I started to say some more about apples, 
but my mouthpiece whispers: “Shut up, you goof, or 
he’ll fine you twenty-five smackers more.” So I shut up 
and paid ten bucks for sellin’ two-bits worth of fruit. 
Douie (after Max has walked away): He’s still callin’ 
peas fruit. 

Bill: Some people hate facts, Louie. They won’t look 
facts in the face. I guess if these South Seas natives 
would say a cow’s a cockroach, Max would step on every 
cow he sees. 

Louie: No natives can tell me a cow’s a cockroach. 
Bill: A cow ain’t a cockroach, a pea ain’t a fruit, nothin’s 
nothin’ else except what it is no matter what nobody 
thinks it is. 

Louie: You’d think people’d looks facts in the face more. 
Bill: Facts often ain’t what people want, Louie. So, like 
kids playin’ make-believe, they make-believe the things 
they want is facts an’ the things they don’t want ain’t. 
Louie: I'll bet Max’d say peas is vegetables if he could 
get that ten bucks back. 

Bill: That’s a funny thing about facts, Louie. Sooner 
or later, you got to look ’em in the face. 

Louie: You got a way of sizin’ things up, Bill. 

Bill: Thanks, Louie. All the time people are high-hattin’ 
facts. (Reading from newspaper) Now here’s a town 
in New Jersey which passes a law an’ the law says: 
“Dogs are not permitted to bark between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m.” Are you gettin’ my drift? 

Louie: You mean dogs are gonna bark. 

Bill: Dogs don’t stand around lookin’ at clocks. They 
bark when they wanta bark. You might as well pass a 
law which says: “Cats are not allowed to wag their 
tails between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.” 

Louie: If they’d pass a law which says: “Dogs gotta 
bark between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.,” then maybe they 
wouldn’t bark. 

Bill: That wouldn’t do no good. Face facts, Louie. Dogs 
bark, cats wag when they wanta. 

Louie: It’s nature. 

Bill: An’ nature’s a fact. (reading paper) Here’s a 
preacher says: “We have had too much blind faith in 
so-called scientists and intellectuals. And look at the 
world they have given us. War, war everywhere. The 
nations are being punished for defyin’ their Maker.” 
An’ that brings out another fact that most people never 
face in their whole life. 

Louie: What's that? 

Bill: There’s a Big Boss runnin’ this here world. 
THE PARADER 
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LIVES IN BOOKS 


THIS YEAR, for the first time, the Gallery of Liv- 
ing Catholic Authors, housed in and administered 
from Webster Groves College, Mo., made an award 
for the best Catholic book of 1940. The announce- 
ment was made on the Feast of Christ the King. 
The selecting committee was the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Gallery, with a personnel of competent 
librarians, publishers and literary critics. All the 
books written in English by Catholics and pub- 
lished in the United States and abroad were con- 
sidered. The vote was decisive in 
favor of Eric Gill—An Autobi- 
ography. (Devin Adair. $3.50). 

Two notations must be imme- 
diately appended. First, the Eng-? 
lish edition was issued in 1940, 
the American in 1941. The 
award thus went to the first 
publication. Secondly, in grant- 
ing the award, the Governors of 
the Gallery recognized that 
there were two American edi- 
tions, and recommended the edi- 
tion sponsored by the Catholic 
Book Club. This omitted a few 
passages that dealt with some 
details of human plumbing. 

There are far higher things 
in Eric Gill’s autobiography. He 
was an artist, as original and 
superb an artist as you will find 
in these days of fluctuating art 
standards. He was an artist who 
found his way into the center of 
true art, the Catholic Church. He led a tumultuous 
life, within himself and without. And he has writ- 
ten himself into his own autobook, his deeds, his 
aspirations, his philosophy, his religion, his soul. 
He is a bit verbose; hence, a trifle repetitious. But 
he never Jacks candor. Nor is he ever stodgy in his 
self-analysis. And he is far from puritanical. May 
God bless him, for he has passed on to the great 
Artist, and may men ponder the ways of his soul, 
as revealed in this posthumous work. 

It is a pleasure to greet our old friend, Ernest 
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Oldmeadow, in the first volume of his life of Francis 
Cardinal Bourne. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
$2.20) The style is that which made the novels of 
Mr. Oldmeadow a joy to read. The content is such 
as to increase our admiration for the successor of 
Wiseman, Manning and Vaughan. The record closes 
with 1908, but it increases the appetite for the 
next volume, in which Archbishop Bourne becomes 
a Cardinal and manifests the strength of a great 
churchman who appeared to be so quiet and sub- 
dued. 

Another English friend offers us a genuinely 
interesting record of his deeds, 
hobbies, travels, thoughts, con- 
victions, dreams and prayers. It 
is a whole life, an energizing life 
that Arnold Lunn crowds into 
Lt his autobiographical Come What 
opie May (Little, Brown. $3). In no 
wise may Arnold Lunn be judged 
to be a smug, complacent char- 
acter; he loves the battle of 
ideas, he exults in controversy, 
and he points his argument with 
wit, as he points his conclusion 
with a beauty that marks him 
as a mystic and idealist. 

Garrett Mattingly presents 
the evidence in his Catherine of 
Aragon (Little, Brown. $3.50), 
and thus goes a long way toward 
solving the problems that are in 
every reader’s mind. Catherine 
was Queen of England, was the 
lawful wife of Henry VIII. She 
was not the ugly duckling, 
though she may not have been stunningly beauti- 
ful. She was not the shallow schemer that some 
historians make her. Rather, she was a daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and perhaps superior to 
them, perhaps with the ability of a supereminent 
man, though only a woman. The value of the book 
is that the author allows his characters to speak, 
and does not, himself, try to do all the talking and 
analyzing. 

That Christopher Columbus discovered some 
islands which now form part of our hemisphere 
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defense is not news to us. But there is something 
fresh in the interpretation which Daniel Sargent 
gives of the seafaring Genoese in his Christopher 
Columbus (Bruce. $2.50). It may be the individual 
insight into Catholic souls, it may be the grace of 
style that makes Mr. Sargent’s biographies read- 
able. But eminently readable and interesting they 
are, whether they deal with Thomas More, Kateri 
Tekakwitha or lesser mortals. 

Since 1908, so it is alleged, the Trappist com- 
munity of Gethsemeni, Kentucky, and their coun- 
tryside neighbors pray to Brother Mary Joachim. 
He was Kentucky born, turbulent and tempestuous 
as a Kentuckian may be, and a cowboy of renown. 
At thirty-six, he conquered himself by becoming a 
Cistercian and following the hard, yet sublime, 
road of the saints. His story is written by M. Ray- 
mond, O.C.S.O., in The Man Who Got Even With 
God (Bruce. $2). 

Whatever fiction there may be in Jan Valtin’s 
Out of the Night (Alliance. $3.50), there is enough 
truth in it to warrant a spot in this survey of 
biographies and autobiographies of the year. Al- 
most everybody has read, or claimed to have read, 
its 775 pages; or, if everybody has not read it, 
everybody has heard enough about it to know that 
it is a fear-creating recital of a life torn by the 
Gestapo and the G.P.U. The publishers hid the 
identity of the author, but the Communists dug 
him out. For an inside story of the cruelty, treach- 
ery and violence of Nazism and Communism, here 
is the volume to read, if you can stand it. 

Plenty of violence, too, appears in the autobiog- 
raphy of Philippe Bunau-Varilla, From Panama to 
Verdun (Dorrance. $2.50). He was director of the 
French Panama Construction Company, which 
planned to dig the canal. The French effort was 
morally more malarial than the climate. Bunau- 
Varilla came to the United States, persuaded Theo- 
dore Roosevelt that the Panama route was better 
than the Nicaraguan, started an insurrection in 
Panama to forward North-American aggression 
through purchase, and signed, for Panama, the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. During the World War, 
he constructed military bridges in France and puri- 
fied the water supply for the French armies. A 
very brilliant man involved in exciting exploits 
would sum up the story. 

By a thread, For the Heathen Are Wrong (Little, 
Brown. $3) can be classified as autobiography. 
Eugene Bagger, born in Hungary, lived in Den- 
mark, England, the United States and France, dur- 
ing the recent years of its downfall. While in 
France, he really discovered Christian culture and 
Catholicism. He discovered, also, that France was 
dying because it had lost its Christian Faith. He is 
bitter against Hitler, extremely bitter against Ger- 
many; but he claims Hitler did not destroy France; 
it was the Third Republic that destroyed the Third 
Republic. A shrewd book is this, and generally sane. 

The rich are always with us. They are not al- 
ways happy in this life, and they often are quite 
unhappy in the next. Types of the rich, through 
several centuries, are portrayed by John T. Flynn 
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in Men of Wealth (Simon and Schuster. $3.75). 
Among them are Hetty Green, John D. Rockefeller, 
Cecil Rhodes, Basil Zaharoff and their ilk. 

In a throwback, a word of praise is due to Octave 
Aubry for his biography of Napoleon III, The Sec- 
ond Empire (Lippincott. $5). And quite a lot more 
space than is available is needed to sing the praises 
of Horace Walpole (Longmans, Green. $3) by 
R. W. Ketton-Cremer. Then, if tastes run to the 
eccentric, interesting reading will be discovered in 
Sir Richard Burton’s Wife (Knopf. $3) by Jean 
Burton. In other columns are other biographies. 
These noted are but the scraps from what appears 
to be a lean year. ADRIAN PEYTON 


AMERICAN LIVES 











IT has been said that a growing taste for biography 
indicates the approach of senility. Either I have 
gone over the bounds and am now in that degree of 
senility which is usually styled doddering, or the 
production of biographies in 1941 has been exceed- 
ingly scant. 

Easily at the head of my list is Secret History 
of the American Revolution (Viking. $3.75), by 
Carl Van Doren, a study which, in my opinion, is 
of first rank. Mr. Van Doren began with the idea 
of writing a biography of Benedict Arnold, but the 
work grew under his hands, and to an authorita- 
tive life of Arnold, he added biographies, brief but 
illuminating, of many of the famous figures of the 
Revolution. 

Mr. Van Doren’s researches support the tradi- 
tional view of Arnold. He was neither “a villain 
out of melodrama,” nor a disillusioned patriot who 
finally realized that he could best serve his country 
by serving the British cause, but a man “bold, 
crafty, unscrupulous, unrepentant; the very Iago 
of traitors.” Arnold named his price, received part 
of it, and that, in brief, is the man. The position of 
the Loyalists is given with discriminating sym- 
pathy, but with full recognition of the truth that if 
some Americans were half-hearted in supporting 
the Revolution, “most of them were true to the 
ragged colors of a perilous cause.” 

In Washington and the Revolution (Macmillan. 
$3), Bernhard Knollenberg views those stirring 
days from another angle. If Mr. Van Doren may 
be likened to a scholar who can discuss even Bene- 
dict Arnold with impartiality, Mr. Knollenberg is 
one fated to see so many dark spots on the sun that 
he can perceive only with difficulty the molten 
areas of gold between them. It is his conclusion 
that Washington had grave defects of judgment as 
well as of character, that he was not above guile 
and chicanery at times, that he harbored some 
extremely set prejudices, and that he treated Gen- 
eral Gates shabbily. 








He admits that Washington was a very brave 
man, a general who always kept his head, and in 
the course of a stubborn war displayed a resource- 
fulness that was “superb.” He will even concede 
that Washington was utterly without sectional 
bias, innocent of nepotism, and in his devotion to 
what he conceived his duty, a model. Yet with all 
this granted, so many reservations are registered 
that one wonders how the grant of any good quali- 
ties could be made. Allen Nevins has written that 
this is a book of “unusual importance”; I set that 
appraisal against my belief that it is not. 

Three biographies of American Presidents have 
appeared in 1941. Irving Brant published the first 
volume of his James Madison, the Virginia Revo- 
lutionist (Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50), and the text cov- 
ers the first twenty-nine years of Madison’s life. 
Mr. Brant has some theories to defend, but with 
what success can hardly be judged until we can 
examine the finished work. The book will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to all who 
are interested in the origins of 
the Federal Constitution. Madi- 
son was by nature a politician, 
understanding the term, of 
course, in its original meaning, 
and he developed his bent might- 
ily at Princeton under Wither- 
spoon who used Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws as the basis of 
his lectures on social and politi- 
cal organization. Under Wither- 
spoon’s guidance, he _ studied 
Vattel, Burlamaqui and John 
Locke, and in his youthful en- 
thusiasm debated political topics 
with his class mates until far in- 
to the night. In the years which 
followed Princeton, the eager 
student gradually acquired the 
knowledge and practical wisdom 
which fitted him at the age of 
thirty-six for leadership in the 
Constitutional Convention. 

Holman Hamilton had a not too inspiring sub- 
ject in his Zachary Taylor, Soldier of the Republic 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50), but he has made the most 
of his materials. In these pages, we see Taylor as 
an intelligent, but not particularly brilliant soldier, 
who did his work as best he could, and did not 
falter or complain, even when the tasks set him by 
his superior officers were not worth doing, or when 
he knew that he had been ordered to do them in 
the wrong way. What I missed in this biography 
was Taylor’s reaction to the stirring political move- 
ments of his times. 

The third biography in this class is Woodrow 
Wilson (Lippincott. $3), by David Loth. Perhaps 
it is not possible to write a biography of a man 
who lived only yesterday, as history counts time. 
We remember only his virtues or his sins, and 
make him a saint or a demon. Despite the hundreds 
of volumes, and the thousands of articles, that 
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have been written about Woodrow Wilson, the ac- 
ceptable biography is yet to come. 

Since Mr. Loth is convinced that Woodrow Wil- 
son was a very great man, who failed only because 
of the faults of others; the tone of this volume be- 
fits a panegyric rather than an objective biography. 

In my review last year, I expressed regret that 
so few Catholic biographies had been published. 
This year I must repeat that regret, for only three 
volumes have come to my desk. Last spring I wel- 
comed Granite for God’s House (Sheed and Ward. 
$3.75), by Doran Whalen, a biography of Orestes 
A. Brownson. The book has been well received, and 
also severely criticised. The author, it now appears, 
completely misunderstood the relations between 
the Paulist Fathers, particularly Isaac Hecker, the 
Founder, and Brownson, and, as I observed in my 
review, did not enter into any discussion of Brown- 
son’s philosophical theories. But with these short- 
comings admitted, the book is a merited tribute to 
a great man of whom too few 
of the rising generation know. 

The other biographies of the 
year are Father DeSmet, Pioneer 
Priest of the Rocky Mountains 
(Farrar and Rinehart. $3), by 
Helen Magaret, and Cardinal 
Hayes (Farrar and Rinehart. 
$1.50), by John Bernard Kelly. 
Miss Magaret makes no attempt 
at historical research; she has 
studied the standard texts, and 
is content to give us what is an 
historical novel rather than a 
formal biography. Father Kelly’s 
book is an affectionate tribute 
to a great religious leader. 

The other books which I in- 
tend to mention are of varying 
merit. The Vanderbilt Legend 
(Harcourt, Brace. $3.50), by 
Wayne Andrews, is the record 
of a family, whose founders had 
no idea, it would seem, of social 
responsibility. The Astors (Knopf. $3.75), by Har- 
vey O’Connor, is the story of a family who believed 
in getting, and in holding on to all they got. 

Two volumes illustrating an entirely different 
phase of American life are Mark Twain in Eruption 
(Harper. $3.75), edited by Bernard DeVoto, and 
Crusader in Crinoline (Lippincott. $3.75), by For- 
rest Wilson. I think Mark Twain would have found 
this bracketting of himself with Harriet Beecher 
Stowe decidedly amusing, but not for the reason 
that it seems amusing to me. Mark habitually 
thought of himself as a volcano, and considered 
himself an individual whose deepest thoughts, if 
disclosed, would overturn the world. As a matter 
of fact, compared with Harriet, he was a pin-wheel. 

Perhaps the most stimulating variety might be 
provided by picking Secret History, James Madi- 
son, Granite for God’s House, Father DeSmet and 
Crusader in Crinoline. PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 
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TODAY'S THOUGHT 











STIMULATED by radio commentators and the 
press, the public mind is preoccupied by certain 
inquiries. What is really happening in Europe—in 
the world? How did it all come about? What kind 
of peace will be brought with the cessation of war? 
What disorders should be cured in our present 
political system, in our present social order, to 
prevent these avoidable disasters from occurring 
again? 

Recurrence of these questions is reflected in the 
stream of books that undertake to answer them. 
Here are a few of the year’s output which are 
helpful. 

If you start with the social problem, your best 
foundation will be discovered in the carefully edited 
selection of Pope Leo XIII’s best writings, entitled 
Social Wellsprings (Bruce. $2.50). You will marvel 
at the range of his luminous thought. Social Order, 
by Walter L. Willigan and John K. O’Connor 
(Longmans. $3), is a sane approach to the system- 
atic study of Catholic social teaching. Monsignor 
John A. Ryan’s Social Doctrine in Action (Harper. 
$3) tells the story of that great mind which taught 
a generation to know, love and work for social jus- 
tice. What remarkable progress has been made in 
diocesan organization of social-welfare work is 
thoughtfully told by Marguerite T. Boylan in Social 
Welfare in the Catholic Church (Columbia. $3). 
New York State’s care for the needy is described 
by David M. Schneider and Albert Deutsch in The 
History of Public Welfare in New York State (Chi- 
cago University. $3.50). Social Security in the 
United States (American Association for Social 
Security. $2), tells the fears that scholars who took 
part in the fourteenth annual conference on Social 
Security entertain about post-war unemployment. 
Plans for the reconstruction of the social order, on 
a sound Papal basis are presented by the Irish 
scholar, Rev. Dr. George E. Clune, in Christian 
Social Reorganization (Browne and Nolan. 18/) in 
a vital book. 

That we must return to the Christian philosophy 
of man, as prerequisite for such reconstruction, is 
the thesis of Begin Here, by Dorothy L. Sayers 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2), a non-Catholic. Denis Sau- 
rat, in Regeneration (Dutton. $1), insists upon the 
hierarchy of Christian values. That social planning 
is inevitable is assumed by the authors, George B. 
Galloway and associates, of Planning for America 
(Holt. $3), who describe what is now being done, 
but offer no plan of their own. 

From social studies, in general, to the problems 
of the family and rural life, the backbone of social 
vitality, is a logical transition. 

Outstanding in the family-science field is the 
magisterial, Marriage and the Family, translated 
by Dom Hanley from the French of the great Bel- 
gian Catholic scholar, Dr. Jacques Leclercq (Pus- 
tet. $4.50). The most interesting family in the 
Western Hemisphere is beautifully portrayed by 
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Lillian Barker, The Quints Have a Family (Sheed 
and Ward. $1.75). An Irish farm family in Iowa 
lives vividly in the pages of Holding Up the Hills, 
by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. (Sheed and Ward. $2.50). 
The Christian Family (Herder. $2), is a set of 
brilliant sermons on family ethics by the great 
Hungarian preacher, Tihamer Toth. 

The story of tenancy and soil losses is told by 
Charles Morrow Wilson in Corn Bread and Creek 
Water (Holt. $3); while Mitchell, Bowman and 
Phelps, My Country ’Tis of Thee (Macmillan. 
$3.50), describe, in a sort of New Deal rhapsody, 
what has happened to our natural resources. Criti- 
cal of the New Deal, and wary of industrialized 
farming, is Carl T. Schmidt, American Farmers in 
the World Crisis (Oxford. $3). What cooperation 
can accomplish for the small farmer may be 
learned from Eva J. Ross’ thorough and authentic 
study Belgian Rural Cooperation (Bruce. $4.50), 
which tells the wonders of the famous Boerenbond 
Belge. George Boyle, Democracy’s Second Chance 
(Sheed and Ward. $2), drew from Nova Scotia a 
vision of practical farm opportunities today. Secu- 
lar reviewers knocked Hermann Rauschning’s The 
Conservative Revolution (Putman. $2.75), but it 
rang a sound bell in advocating the family farm 
and the corporative economic system. How the 
medieval farm family made its living you learn in 
Volume 1 of the Cambridge Economic History of 
Europe (Macmillan. $7.50). 

Among the “happening” books: John McCutch- 
eon Raleigh, Behind the Nazi Front (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50), tells a straight, unvarnished story about 
Germany in wartime. William L. Shirer’s Berlin 
Diary (Knopf. $3) is a best-seller. What is now 
going on in German-occupied Poland is vastly bet- 
ter understood if you read Germanizing Prussian 
Poland by Richard Wonser Tims (Columbia. $4.25), 
the story of the famous H-K-T movement around 
1906. In Whither Europe (Sheed and Ward. $3), 
Arnold Lunn ranges in panorama fashion from 
skiing to ideologies. Arnold Wolfers, in Britain and 
France Between Two Wars (Yale. $3.75), shows 
the sinister effect exerted upon Germany by post- 
War disagreement between Great Britain and 
France. Richard Wilmer Rowan’s Terror in Our 
Time (Longmans. $3), warns you against under- 
cover agents, and airs some prejudices. The author 
of Blood, Sweat and Tears, Winston S. Churchill 
(Putnam. $3), is an English genius for narrative 
and epigram who sometimes visits with President 
Roosevelt on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Phyllis Bottome, in Mansion House of Liberty 
(Little, Brown. $2.50), tells directly and simply 
how Britain is spiritually resisting Hitler. Inevi- 
table trade war in a German-dominated Europe is 
the prophecy of Cleona Lewis, Nazi Europe and 
World Trade (Brookings Institution. $2). What 
Hitler has been saying and shouting outside of 
Mein Kampf is collected and collated by Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales in My New Order (Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $3); while France’s sleepless vigil, her 
lessons, hopes and fears are told by Jacques Mari- 
tain in France, My Country (Longmans. $.25). 
The diabolical mechanics of Nazi jurisprudence are 

















described in detail by Edith Roper and Clara 
Leiser, Skeleton of Justice (Dutton. $3.50). Zero 
Hour, by Stephen Vincent Benét and five others 
(Farrar and Rinehart), explains in an interven- 
tionist spirit the working of some of the factors 
leading to the present plight. You Cannot Do Busi- 
ness With Hitler (Little, Brown. $1.50) by Doug- 
las Miller discourages hopes of peace and comfort 
in a Nazi dominated world. 

Published before the Russian entry into the war, 
Workers Before and After Lenin, by Manya Gor- 
don (Dutton. $4), is a sober, convincing antidote 
to the new spate of Soviet propaganda. Bell-wether 
of the propagandists is Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, in The Soviet Power (Modern Age. 
$2.50). Hindsight of Frederick L. Schuman’s Night 
Over Europe (Knopf. $3.50), is marred by his trust 
in Russia as the “natural ally” 
of the West. Eugene Lyons, The 
Red Decade (Bobbs-Merrill. $3), 
unravels the web of Soviet plot- 
ting. 

Passing to analyses of the 
systems themselves that are 


citizens with a drop or two of African blood, the 
“must” place on the reading program is held by 
Colored Catholics in the United States by John T. 
Gillard, S.S.J. (The Josephite Press, 1130 N. Cal- 
vert Street, Baltimore, Md. $3), source book of 
first-hand information. Scientific Aspects of the 
Race Problem by H. S. Jennings and others (Long- 
mans and Catholic University. $3), lives up solidly 
to its title. Four studies on Negro Youth are pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education in 
Washington, D. C., of which Negro Youth at the 
Crossways by E. Franklin Frazier ($3.25), is one 
of the most revealing. Richard Wright, 12 Million 
Black Voices (Viking. $3), aided by Edwin Ross- 
kam’s brilliant photo display, tells in epic fashion 
why Negroes come North and what happens then. 
Harlem, Negro Metropolis by Claude McKay (Dut- 
ton. $3), gives some honest im- 
pressions concerning some of 
the obstacles to Negro progress. 
Race: Science and Politics by 
Ruth Benedict (Modern Age. 
$2.50), refutes Nazi theories. 
Discussions of Church, State 
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Here? (Viking. $1.75), brilliant- 
ly diagnosing capitalism but al- 
ways through Marxian spec- 
tacles. Mind Through the Ages 
(Doubleday, Doran. $3.75) by 
Martin D. Stevers draws mate- 
rial from pre-history for his re- 
flections upon pedagogy. Marz- 
ism: Is It Science? is answered 
in the negative by Max Eastman 
(Norton. $3), who makes Marx 
out to be essentially a philoso- 
pher. If you wish for Spengler 
by a Spenglerite, read Today and Destiny, by Ed- 
win Franden Dakin (Knopf. $2.75), who accepts 
much of the Nazi pagan mythology. Kenneth Turn- 
er’s Challenge to Karl Marx (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $3.50) examines the innumerable contradic- 
tions of Marxianism as to theory and as to strategy. 
Anti-Semitism is a part of an attack on Christ and 
Christianity, according to Maurice Samuel, The 
Great Hatred (Knopf. $2). Scrupulously thought- 
ful and significant for the understanding of the 
Nazi mentality is George Frederick Kneller’s The 
Educational Philosophy of Nazism (Yale. $3). 
United in opposition to a common foe are The Re- 
ligions of Democracy, as described by Louis Finkel- 
stein, J. Elliott Rose and William Adams Brown 
(Devin-Adair. $2). The Crisis of Our Age by Pitirim 
A. Sorokin (Dutton. $3.50) brings this Christian 
scholar’s vast store of erudition to a focus upon a 
great world view of present happenings. What it 
all means in the sight of the recent immigrant is 
told eloquently by Louis Adamic in Two-Way 
Passage (Harper. $2.50). 

If the “four freedoms” are to include America’s 





B. Wright and H. T. Sweden- 
berg, Jr., The American Tradi- 
tion (Crofts. $2), tell in fact and 
fiction the ways our country has 
become great. Latin-American 
relations, for the general reader, 
are the subject of A New Doc- 
trine for the Americas by 
Charles Wertenbaker (Viking. 
$2). How bureaucracy works is 
explained by Schuyler C. Wal- 
lace, in Federal Departmentali- 
zation (Columbia. $2.75); while Robert Aura 
Smith, Your Foreign Policy (Viking. $2.75), tells 
how the State Department operates; Metapolitics, 
by Peter Viereck (Knopf. $3), with immense in- 
dustry and reading, shows how Nazism developed. 
Compact, competent summary of the New Deal is 
The Old Deal and the New by Charles A. Beard 
and George H. E. Smith (Macmillan. $2). 

Last, not least, are discussions on war and peace. 
Modern War and Basic Ethics by John K. Ryan 
(Bruce. $1.75), explains very clearly the ethical 
principles according to which war is to be declared 
and waged. American Neutrality by Charles G. 
Fenwick (New York University. $2.50), studies in 
detail the theory and history of American neutral- 
ity, and doubts the possibility of its practical con- 
tinuance. 


An “all-star cast” would include: Democracy’s 
Second Chance, Marriage and the Family, The Con- 
servative Revolution, France, My Country, Work- 
ers Before and After Lenin, and The Educational 
Philosophy of Nazism. JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 
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For Everyone! 


THE MAN WHO GOT 
EVEN WITH GOD 


Everyone who is able to read should have this amazing 
story of a Texas cowboy turned Trappist monk! It’s 
the Catholic book of the year. (P.S. Put it on your 
“would-like” list, too.) $2.00 














For Priests 


THE CONCEPT OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


By Joseph C. Fenton, S.T.D. 


A real contribution to the priest because no other book 
deals with the concept of sacred theology. Written by 
the author of THE THEOLOGY OF PRAYER. $3.00 


For Nuns 


“FEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK” 


By the Rev. George Zimpfer 


A welcome gift for sisters that makes a definite con- 
tribution to attainment of deep spirituality, these read- 
ings will act as a guide toward the goal of peace, content- 
ment, and usefulness in the religious life. $2.75 


For the Spiritual-Minded 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


By Thomas 4 Kempis 


This modern version is one your friends will be delighted 
to own. They'll appreciate the choice, up-to-date English, 
the swinging, readable style, and the really practical 
means of guiding them to Christ-like living. Cloth, $1.25 

Imitation leather, $1.60 


For Boys and Girls 
KEEPER OF THE GATE 


By Sister Margaret Patrice 


Children from the sixth grade up will be surprised to find 
that St. Joseph and the Holy Family are just like their 
own folks. 95 cents 


THE MAN WHO 
DARED A KING 


By the Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 


The story of the great St. John of Rochester reaches the 
hearts of youngsters eight to twelve years old. 85 cents 


THE GHOST 
OF KINGDOM COME 


Also by Father Brennan 
You'll please every boy or girl (7 to 10) with these in- 
triguing “‘ghost” stories, especially since the “ghost” is 
a good one. $1.50 














At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
112 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For Those Who Like a Good Novel 
THY PEOPLE, MY PEOPLE 


By the Rev. E. J. Edwards, $.V.D. 


Just off the press, this realistic and exciting story emphasizes the actual feelings 
of the American Catholic missionary abroad. As thrilling as a tate 
account. 00 





For the Discriminating Reader 


THE EMANCIPATION 
OF A FREETHINKER 


By Herbert E. Cory, Ph.D. 


Very different from the usual biography, this new book is not for one who dotes 
on plot, but is as engrossing as the pen of a clever writer and clear thinker 
can make the account of his ha Hy 





For the Fulton Sheen Fan 
A DECLARATION OF DEPENDENCE 


By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


The most recent collection of the dynamic writings of Msgr. Sheen is for every 
thinking American who wants to know what we are fighting for. $1.75 





For Those Who Enjoy Beauty 
WHEN PAINTING WAS IN GLORY 


By Padraic Gregory 


Just in time for Christmas giving—a veritable gallery of the most treasured of 
— art from 1280 to 1580, with comments on the lives and works of == 
painter. $3.7 





For the Biography Enthusiast 
THEIR NAME IS PIUS 


By Lillian Browne-Olf 
Biographies of five of the popes named Pius, showing their struggles with the 


isms of their times. “The history of the Vatican always makes pleasant reading 
and this volume is no exception.”—America. $3.00 


ST. REGIS: A Social Crusader 


By Albert S. Foley, S.J. 


We nominate the life of St. Regis, the patron of social workers, as a gift which 
will please anyone on your adult list because of its modern appeal. $2.50 











Prayer Books for All 





GOD AND ALL DAY 
MY HEART WITH GOD 
By Fathers Ryan and Collins By Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Practical, compact prayer book with All the old favorites and a number of 
durable covers and legible type. new ones, keyed to modern living. Good 
$1.50, $2. 00, $3. 00, $4. 00, $5.00, $6.00 type. $1.50, $2.50, $3.25 





























A WORLD OF TALES 











ALTHOUGH the casual reader may form the im- 
pression that the novel has little consistency either 
in form or in subject matter, certain fairly well- 
defined categories appear each year. The great 
majority of books may be placed in one of the fol- 
lowing rough divisions, American history, the con- 
temporary American scene, cosmopolitan studies 
of society, stories of general human interest, novels 
of religious quest and finally, topical fiction, most 
of which deal with the present war. 

Just as in the last two years, it is possible to 
trace the whole course of Ameri- 
can history in a series of excel- 
lent novels. The Revolutionary 
War provides the background of 
Frank O. Hough’s The Neutral 
Ground (Lippincott. $2.75) one 
of the outstanding novels of the 
year. Lucille Papin Borden’s 
King’s Highway (Macmillan. 
$2.50) and Robert Graves’ Pro- 
ceed Sergeant Lamb (Random 
House. $2.50), the sequel of last 
year’s Sergeant Lamb’s Ameri- 
ca, likewise deal with the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Tim Pridgen’s 
Tory Oath (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50) recounts the hitherto 
neglected lives of the Carolina 
Scots Highlanders in entertain- 
ing fashion, and in Captain Paul 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.75) Coimand- 
er Edward Ellsberg has fash- 
ioned the best fictional account 
of John Paul Jones. 

The 1812 period is the background of Joseph C. 
and Freeman Lincoln’s The New Hope (Coward, 
McCann. $2.50), a delightfully romantic story of 
Cape Codders, and of C. S. Forester’s The Captain 
from Connecticut (Little, Brown. $2.50), an en- 
gaging nautical novel by the author of the Horatio 
Hornblower stories. Clark McMeekin’s Reckon with 
the River (Appleton. $2.50) tells of the founding 
of Kentucky and interweaves pioneer history, 
derring-do, mystery and folk-lore into a swift- 
moving whole, which tells a stirring American 
story. 

Long a staple in American fiction, the Civil War 
period is again treated in William Blakes’ The Cop- 
perheads (Dial Press. $3), an involved and un- 
pleasant study of political life, and in Willa Cather’s 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl (Knopf. $2.50), which 
delicately suggests the flavor of the Old South. The 
post-Civil War expansion with its alternation of 
brilliant enterprise and sordid fortune-hunting is 
contained in Ruth McKee’s full-bodied narrative 
of California, Christopher Strange (Doubleday, 
Doran. $3); in Vardis Fisher’s “exemplary” novel 
of the rise and fall of fabulous Virginia City, City 
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of Illusion (Harper. $2.50) and in Allis McKay’s 
poetically conceived story of the Northwest, They 
Came to a River (Macmillan. $2.75). Howard Fast’s 
The Last Frontier (Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50) 
deserves whatever emphasis a few extra words of 
description can give it. This fine novel of the flight 
of the Cheyenne tribe from their Oklahoma res- 
ervation to their Black Hills home has been favor- 
ably compared to Xenophon’s Anabasis. It is both 
a thrilling narrative and a forceful attack against 
unfeeling bureaucracy. 

Contemporary America presents, as usual, many 
faces and many voices. James Still in On Trouble- 
some Creek (Viking. $2.50) and Jesse Stuart in 
Men of the Mountains (Dutton. $2.50) reflect the 
primitive simplicity and rough beauty of the Ken- 
tucky hills. Thomas Wolfe, in his posthumous The 
Hills Beyond (Harper. $2.50), 
a book composed largely of frag- 
ments, still searches for the 
meaning of the world in Whit- 
manesque prose. Jerome Weid- 
man in J’1ll Never Go There Any- 
more (Simon and Schuster. 
$2.50) and Budd Schulberg in 
What Makes Sammy Run (Ran- 
dom House. $2.50) are concerned 
with the dehumanized souls of 
our commercialized urban life, 
while Booth Tarkington in The 
Fighting Littles (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50) and The Heritage 
of Hatcher Ide (Doubleday. $2) 
pictures puzzled American small- 
town families. 

For the most part the novels 
about American life have been 
exceedingly gloomy. Save for 
Edna Ferber, whose Saratoga 
Trunk (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50) ends on a virtuous note 
of honesty and sacrifice, and Mary Ellen Chase, 
whose fine novel, Windswept, (Macmillan. $2.75), 
is an idealistic contrast to Hitler’s Germany, most 
of our writers have only hard things to say. Ed- 
ward Newhouse in Anything Can Happen (Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50) traces his high-school class to 
various unhappy destinies. James T. Farrell’s Hllen 
Rogers (Vanguard. $2.50) is a bleak and bitter ex- 
position of two wretched young people of the 
amoral 1920’s. The point of H. M. Pulham Esq. 
(Little, Brown. $2.50) by John P. Marquand is 
the decay of Boston Brahmanism. American So- 
ciety is dissected and found corrupt by Ellen Glas- 
gow in In This Our Life (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). 
Elizabeth Dewing Kaup pillories a fictitious steel 
tycoon in her Not for the Meek (Macmillan. $2.75). 
Josephine Lawrence strips the pretensions from 
the average business man in her No Stone Unturned 
(Little, Brown. $2.50). Wallace Kelly’s prize novel 
Days Are as Grass (Knopf. $2.75) discusses, Faulk- 
ner-wise, the degeneration of rural aristocracy. 
The extent of our present day dissatisfaction with 
things as they are is evident even in Kathleen Nor- 
ris, whose The Venables (Doubleday, Doran. $2) 
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sometimes resembles a too-solemn feminist tract. 

To leave America for Europe is no sure escape 
from the prevailing pessimism. Louis Aragon’s The 
Century Was Young (Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$2.75) shows France in the initial stage of decay. 
Aftermath (Knopf. $2.75) by Jules Romains also 
touches on abnormality and degeneracy, and 
Roger Martin Du Gard’s great family study The 
World of the Thibaults (Viking. $6) is also pre- 
dominantly pathological. A sick world seems con- 
scious only of its sores. In The Skies of Europe 
(Harper. $2.50) by Frederic Prokosch, a feeble 
democratic pantheism barely glows in the ashes 
of despair. 

On the other hand, certain foreign novelists have 
managed to contemplate horror without sinking 

beneath it. Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon 
_ (Macmillan. $2), a superb story of the Russian 
murder trials, is as objective an insight into nihilism 
as Storm Jameson’s Cousin Honore (Macmillan. 
$2.50) is into the mind and heart of Alsace. Other 
studies of society which preserve humane critical 
standards are Oliver Gogarty’s robust story of 
eighteenth century Ireland, Mad Grandeur (Lip- 
pincott. $2.75), Frank Swinnerton’s The Fortunate 
Lady (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), Eleanor Dark’s 
The Timeless Land (Macmillan. $2.75) and Mazo 
de La Roche’s Wakefield’s Course (Little, Brown. 
$2.50). Phyllis Bentley’s Manhold (Macmillan. 
$2.50), the last of the author’s social novels on 
eighteenth century Yorkshire life, is one of the 
most successful examples of this kind of fiction. 

Books of general human interest are Charles 
Nordhoff’s and James N. Hall’s story of pioneer 
Australia Botany Bay (Little, Brown. $2.50) and 
Marcus Goodrich’s timely Delilah (Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.75), in which a United States Destroy- 
er is the chief character. Three English novelists, 
all of them master craftsmen in the art of narra- 
tive, have produced neatly tailored novels with a 
very wide popular appeal. James Hilton’s Random 
Harvest (Little, Brown. $2.50), St. John Ervine’s 
Sophia (Macmillan. $2.50) and Helen M. MacInnes’ 
Above Suspicion (Little, Brown. $2.50) are all high- 
ly entertaining. 

The most original characters of the year appear 
in John Erskine’s Mrs. Doratt (Stokes. $2), a fic- 
tional study which is at the same time a literary 
tour de force, in Percy Marks Between Two 
Autumns (Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50) and in 
Robert Nathan’s pleasant fantasy Tapiola’s Brave 
Regiment (Knopf. $1.75). Pauline Corley’s The 
World and Richard (Random House. $2) is a 
tender, wholesomely sentimental account of the re- 
lations of a woman and a crippled boy. William 
Saroyan’s My Name is Aram (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2) continued the author’s familiar romantic op- 
position to literal realism. Maurice Walsh’s readers 
will be delighted by Thomasheen James (Stokes. 
$2.50). Emilie Loring, like Bess Streeter Aldrich, 
is a family novelist who remains intelligently pleas- 
ant in her Stars in Your Eyes (Little, Brown. $2). 

The Sun is My Undoing (Viking. $3) by Mar- 
guerite Steen is clearly in the tradition of Anthony 
Adverse. A huge, well-written romance on the 
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slave trade, this book is often sensual in its descrip- 
tions and grotesque in detailing convent scenes. 

An astonishing number of novels concern the 
lives and thoughts, or reflect the point of view of 
Catholics in the modern world. Kate O’Brien’s 
The Land of Spices (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) is 
a superb character portrait of a nun against the 
background of an Irish convent. The Keys of the 
Kingdom (Little, Brown. $2.50) by A. J. Cronin 
is a very well written melodrama on the debate- 
able shadow and substance theme, and Isabel Cur- 
rier’s The Young and the Immortal (Knopf. $2.50) 
stages the drama of souls in the convent and in the 
world. In Embezzled Heaven (Viking. $2.50) Franz 
Werfel traces the spiritual selfishness of Teta 
Linek, who eventually learns that the ways of 
Mammon are not acceptable in the Kingdom. 

Analysis rather than narrative presentation 
characterizes Erik and Christiane von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn’s Moscow 1979 (Sheed and Ward. $2.75), 
an apocalyptic story of the future, and Father 
Owen F. Dudley’s apologetical The Tremaynes and 
the Masterful Monk (Longmans. $2). Elizabeth 
Jordan’s Faraway Island (Appleton. $2) uses a 
shipwreck to bring people to an interesting religious 
seminar. Catholic background figures prominently 
in Michael McLaverty’s Lost Fields (Longman. $2), 
a novel of modern Belfast, in Vivian Parson’s study 
of French Canadians in Michigan, Not Without 
Honor (Dodd, Mead. $2.50) and Doran Hurley’s 
Says Mrs. Crowley, Says She (Longmans. $2). 
Another book which deals sympathetically with 
Catholic personalities is Maurice Hindus’ To Sing 
with the Angels (Doubleday, Doran. $2.75), which 
dramatizes the Bohemian fight against Nazis. 

Novels of the war are not as numerous as one 
might suspect, and the better ones deal not so much 
with the battle itself as with people’s reactions to 
danger. The outstanding war book is James Han- 
ley’s The Ocean (Morrow. $2), a lifeboat story 
which at least equals the treatment of a similar 
situation in Mutiny on the Bounty. Its closest rival 
is Robert Nathan’s poignant refugee story They 
Went on Together (Knopf. $2). Interesting but less 
valuable are Philip Gibbs’ Amazing Summer 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), a story of the critical 
months of 1939, David Rame’s The Sun Shall Greet 
Them (Macmillan. $2.50) which recounts the rescue 
at Dunkirk, and David Cornel de Jong’s The Day 
of the Trumpet (Harper. $2.50) whose setting is 
Holland. Erich Maria Remarque’s Flotsam (Little, 
Brown. $2.50) is relentlessly depressing. Joseph 
Wittlin’s Salt of the Earth (Sheridan House. $2.50), 
based on the last war, resembles Zweig’s Sergeant 
Grischka. Storm Jameson’s The Fort (Macmillan. 
$1.75) is a convincing picture of the disunited 
French army. 

Perhaps the most interesting assortment of 
novels drawn from the above list would contain 
The Natural Ground, The Last Frontier, Darkness 
at Noon, Botany Bay, The Land of Spices and The 
Ocean. The most instructive explicit criticism of 
modern values is contained in Ellen Glasgow’s lugu- 
brious In This Our Life and the ugliest picture of 
evil is Ellen Rogers. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
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FROM the spate of books dealing with every con- 
ceivable phase of the present world crisis, giving 
close-up views of some tyrannies in action, we 
select only a few that seem to us to be worthy 
of remembrance. In his sparkling Pageant Of Eng- 
land (Harper. $3.50), Arthur Bryant summarizes 
the past century by saying that man, who had 
once tried to model his life on the Divine, came 
to take his orders from money lenders and char- 
tered accountants. 

Ambassador Dodd’s Diary (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50) is a most interesting and informative de- 
scription of diplomatic life in Berlin during the 
first years of the Hitler regime. The book ends 
on a tragic note of defeat and despair because Dodd 
foresaw the destruction of the world order in which 
he believed. Joseph C. Harsch’s 
Pattern of Conquest (Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50) is a reporter’s 
shrewd estimate of the powerful 
machinery which Hitler has at 
his disposal to achieve, if he can, 
the enslavement of all nations. 
What Leland Stowe saw in 
Europe, No Other Road to Free- 
dom (Knopf. $3), changed him 
from an isolationist to a militant 
interventionist. Hans Habe’s A 
Thousand Shall Fall (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3) is a vivid account of 
the fall of France from the 
soldier’s viewpoint and contains 
some of the most sincere, calm 
and poignant writing inspired by 
the war. Thomas Kernan’s 
France on Berlin Time (Lippin- 
cott. $2.75) describes the ruth- 
less exploitation of that same 
nation brought low by an ebbing 
morality. Poland’s epic fight for 
freedom is ably chronicled by Alexandra Pilsudska 
in her biography of Pilsudski (Dodd, Mead. 3). 
Eelco N. Van Kleffens’ Juggernaut over Holland 
(Columbia University. $2) speaks of the rape of 
the Netherlands with the authority of a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Maurice Hindus interprets the 
title of his Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia (Double- 
day, Doran. $2) to mean that Russia cannot be 
annexed or permanently occupied. In his account 
of the Soviet attitude to religion, he is candid 
enough to say that the regime is unlikely to re- 
ject atheism though, for political reasons, it may 
make a show of doing so. 

While Guglielmo Ferrero’s The Reconstruction 
of Europe (Putnam. $3.50) deals with the Con- 
gress of Vienna and Talleyrand’s part in it, never- 
theless it suggests interesting parallels with pres- 
ent day conditions. This is the book that excited 





Walter Lippmann. The Diary of Gino Speranza: 
Italy, 1915-1919 (Columbia University. $6) sheds 
much light on the tangled thickets of European 
intrigue and upon the clash of selfish interests 
which have again become the untold story of an- 
other World War. Of the many books dealing with 
the Far East in these anxious times, Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s China Shall Rise Again (Har- 
per. $3) and Joy Homer’s Dawn Watch in China 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $3) are recommended. 

The titles of many books in the field of modern 
European history have been expertly tailored to 
appeal to current interest in dictators. Thus, Milton 
Waldman’s Rod of Iron (Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50) 
contains a series of sprightly essays on the absolute 
rulers of England, beginning with Henry VIII and 
concluding with Cromwell. R. R. Palmer’s Twelve 
Who Ruled (Princeton University. $3.75) is a popu- 
lar treatment of the Committee of Public Safety— 
the revolutionary government whose rule is iden- 
tified with the Reign of Terror during the French 
Revolution. Still another provocative analysis of 
dictatorship is Robert Ergang’s The Potsdam 
Fiihrer (Columbia University. 
$3), a lively biography of Fred- 
erick William I of Prussia, the 
choleric but well-meaning despot 
who was the father of Frederick 
the Great. Now that the Third 
Republic has come to judgment, 
Evelyn M. Acomb’s The French 
Laic Laws, 1879-1889 (Columbia 
University. $3.50), is a particu- 
larly timely presentation of the 
mortal process of secularization. 
Paul Knaplund’s scholarly and 
conservative The British Empire 
(Harper. $4) traces the growth 
and development of the Empire 
from its reconstruction after the 
Napoleonic Wars to the outbreak 
of World War I. 

In the medieval field, William 
Thomas Walsh’s Characters of 
The Inquisition (Kenedy. $3) 
destroys the hoary myth that 
the inquisitors were merciless 
fiends, forgetful of Christian charity. In this lucid 
and aggressively Catholic narrative they are por- 
trayed as men conscious of a sublime duty to pre- 
serve the spiritual health of the people. Joseph 
Clayton’s style has little to recommend it, but his 
Pope Innocent III and His Times (Bruce. $2.25) 
is the only one-volume biography of this great 
Pontiff in English. Michael Prawdin’s The Mongol 
Empire (Macmillan. $5) is a thrilling account of 
the meteoric rise to world power of the Mongol 
people and their no less astonishing fall into ob- 
livion. 

The fourth volume of Fernand Mourret’s His- 
tory of The Catholic Church (Herder. $4) has been 
translated into English by Newton Thompson. It 
is an excellent survey based on the best secondary 
literature in French and the major documentary 
collections. The Persecution of The Catholic Church 
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These are books to own, to be read and re-read: They will be 
welcomed by discriminating people for their typographic design 
as well as their contents. We are proud of this list. 


Paddy the Cope 


by Patrick Gallagher 

This autobiography is truly the first human book on the 
cooperative movement. In a style as honest and pungent 
as the peat of his own Donegal, Paddy tells of his struggle 
to rebuild men by giving them the economic freedom and 
self-sufficiency that are by-products and end-products of 
cooperation. A moving story, full of action, deep humanity, 
and humor. $2.50 


Eric Gill— Autobiography 

36 Illustrations 

Winner of the First Annual Award of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors and a selection of the Catholic Book Club. 
“The self-portrait of an individual who was artist, devout 
seeker after religious truth, passionate hater of all the lust 
for power and possessions that has belittled or brutalized 
the individual worth of man” (Katherine Woods in the 
N. Y. Times) and, adds Christopher Morley in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, “One of its charms is that the wrong 
kind of reader will never guess its honesty and humility.” 
Not for adolescents—of whatever age. $3.50 


The Religions of Democracy 


JUDAISM, CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM IN CREED 
AND LIFE 


Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, Father J. Elliot Ross, 
Dr. William Adams Brown. 
In these days when religious liberty is threatened on every 
side citizens have a duty to know what their fellowmen 
believe and hold sacred. Here are succinct accounts of the 
Jewish, Protestant, Catholic faiths, written by distinguished 
clergymen of each. The volume is sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and is recommended both 
by the Religious Book Club and the Catholic Book Club. 
$2.00 


And Issued Separately 


Catholicism as Creed and Life 


by J. Elliot Ross 


Father Ross is at his very best in this masterly summary of 
the Catholic faith — the most lucid and able short summary 
in English. 50 Cents 
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in The Third Reich (Longmans. $3), by an anony- 
mous author, is required reading for anyone who 
wishes to learn the facts of the bloodless, poisonous 
martyrdom of the Church in Nazi Germany. Lil- 
lian Browne-Olf’s Their Name Is Pius (Bruce. $3) 
is a somewhat lyrical series of sketches of the five 
great modern Popes who bore the name Pius. 
Thomas T. McAvoy’s The Catholic Church in In- 
diana, 1789-1834 (Columbia University. $2.25) 
deals with the early Catholic settlements and 
schools in the State. 

Three Jesuit historians have added to their 
laurels this year. Father James Broderick’s The 
Origin of The Jesuits (Longmans. $3) is the first 
installment on a larger work by the distinguished 
biographer of St. Peter Canisius and St. Robert 
Bellarmine. Father Martin P. Harney’s The Jesuits 
in History (America Press. $4) is an excellent 
survey of the apostolic labors of the Society of 
Jesus in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Father Peter Masten Dunne’s Pioneer 
Blackrobes on The West Coast (University of 
California. $3) recalls to mind the hard, systematic 
and joyfully successful missionary effort of the 
Jesuits among the Indian tribes in California. 

Reveille in Washington, 1860-1865 (Harper. 
$3.50) by Margaret Leech, is a highly detailed ac- 
count of what happened at Washington during the 
Civil War. Henrietta Buckmaster’s Let My People 
Go (Harper. $3.50) deals with the growth of the 
aboltion crusade and the Underground Railroad. 

Frontier history has received considerable at- 
tention this year. Everett Dick’s Vanguards of The 
Frontier (Appleton-Century. $5) centers attention 
on the untamed Northern Plains and Rockies. The 
lure of pay dirt provides the central theme for 
W. P. Morrel’s The Gold Rushes (Macmillan. $3) 
and Joseph Henry Jackson’s Anybody’s Gold (Ap- 
pleton-Century. $5). Outstanding Indian agents re- 
ceive their due mead of praise in Flora Warren 
Seymour’s Indian Agents of The Old Frontier (Ap- 
pleton-Century. $3.50). Marcus Lee Hansen’s The 
Immigrant in American History (Harvard Univer- 
sity. $2.50) tells the story of the immigrant in 
simple human terms. For those who are intrigued 
by early religious experiments in America, we sug- 
gest Marguerite Fellows Melcher’s The Shaker Ad- 
venture (Princeton University. $3). Present Ameri- 
can interest in the Lesser Antilles makes Nellis 
M. Crouse’s stirring French Pioneers in The West 
Indies, 1624-1664 (Columbia University. $3.50) 
particularly timely just now. In a class by itself is 
Frederic Van De Water’s The Reluctant Republic 
(John Day. $3), a breezy tribute to the remark- 
ably independent people of Vermont. Far more 
scholarly in tone is Charles Callan Tansill’s The 
Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-1897 
(Fordham University. $5), a very able study of 
Cleveland’s sagacious but unspectacular Secretary 
of State. 

An interesting selection of star books from this 
section might be: A Thousand Shall Fall, Charac- 
ters of the Inquisition, The Origin of the Jesuits, 
Reveille in Washington, Anybody’s Gold, and Van- 
guards of the Frontier. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
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THE YEAR’S most notable achievements have lain 
rather in the field of criticism and literary biog- 
raphy than in that of creative work. In particular, 
the year’s harvest of poetry has been scanty and 
disappointing. True, there have been some notable 
re-editions and compilations; among these are The 
Poems of Alice Meynell (Oxford. $1.25), an ex- 
quisite and the only complete edition, which is in- 
valuable for anyone interested in the English Cath- 
olic revival; The Complete Poems of Emily Jane 
Bronté (Columbia. $2.80), in which C. W. Hatfield 
worked directly from the original MSS; and The 
Viking Book of Poetry of the English Speaking 
World (Viking. $3.50), edited by Richard Alding- 
ton, a well balanced anthology running the gamut 
from Beowulf to Auden. 

Clifton Fadiman’s compilation, Reading I’ve 
Liked (Simon and Schuster. $3), is among the best 
sellers, but (or, perhaps, because) it is heavily 
spiced with selections from the “realistic” writers, 
Dos Passos, Hemingway, Steinbeck, et al. Follow- 
ing his last year’s The Mothers’ Anthology, Wil- 
liam Lyons Phelps gives us The Children’s An- 
thology (Doubleday, Doran. $3), a sentimental col- 
lection, well chosen and comprehensive. 

Of new, noteworthy poetry there has been little, 
and the best of that little has not attracted the 
attention it deserves. High among this best figure 
the two overlapping editions of the poems of 
Maurice C. Fields, the young Negro poet who died 
in 1938, Testament of Youth (Pegasus. $1) and 
The Collected Poems (Exposition Press. $1.50). 
Father Leonard Feeney, no mean critic, writes of 
Fields’ “great gift of words, keen sense of color. . . 
an intensity as white-hot as Keats’.” Father J. W. 
Lynch’s Woman Wrapped in Silence (Macmillan. 
$2) is a book-length blank-verse poem on Our 
Lady, which comes off remarkably well. Two other 
worthwhile volumes of poetry, though not on a 
par with the above, are Ritual for Myself, by 
Anderson S. Scruggs (Macmillan. $1.50) and 
Rhymed Ruminations, by Siegfried Sassoon (Vik- 
ing. $1.50). 

An attractive anthology, called New Poets 
(James A. Decker Press. $1) presents some very 
stimulating work of seven young contemporaries, 
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others, are keen-sighted and imaginative, and it is 
heartening to note their adherence to traditional 
verse-forms and rhythms. The effectiveness of this 
discipline in writing can be seen if their poems are 
compared with the helter-skelter lucubrations of 
one of the extreme “cultist” writers, Marianne 
Moore, as seen in her What Are Years (Macmillan. 
$1.50). BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
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journal of the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
which celebrated its tenth birthday this past sum- 
mer. 

In the field of criticism, two works stand out: 
The Wound and the Bow (Houghton, Mifflin. $3) 
and The Opinions of Oliver Allston (Dutton. $3). 
In the first, Edmund Wilson presents a very pene- 
trating and informative study of Dickens and Kip- 
ling, with shorter papers on other authors; Van 
Wyck Brooks takes the modern “cultist” writers 
to task in the second; he sees in Dreiser, Pound, 
Eliot, etc., the dreary prophets of a futile despair. 
These ideas were given in summary form in his 
earlier and shorter On Literature Today (Dutton. 
$1). The late Thomas Beer riddles many illusions 
of the period in his Hanna, Crane and the Mauve 
Decade (Knopf. $3.75) in a style that is brilliant 
and urbane, Logan Pearsall Smith tries, not too 
convincingly, to rehabilitate Milton in Milton and 
His Modern Critics (Little, Brown. $1.50). The 
Writings of Margaret Fuller, by Mason Wade (Vik- 
ing. $5) contain the estimates of an early critic, 
whose judgments of her contemporaries, Emerson, 
Longfellow and Lowell, were surprisingly accurate 
and modern. 

One of the finest appreciations of a great writer 
and Catholic is to be found in On the Place of 
Gilbert Chesterton in English Letters (Sheed and 
Ward. $1.). Hilaire Belloc writes with deep, con- 
trolled emotion of his friend whom he considers 
greatest as an expositor of the truth. 

Among the literary biographies and biographical 
studies, we find Barrie: The Story of J. M. B., by 
Denis Mackail (Scribners. $3.75), a huge and sym- 
pathetic study of the creator of Peter Pen; Ameri- 
can Giant: Walt Whitman and His Times (Harper. 
$3.50), in which Frances Winwar gives a pretty 
sane estimate of the Good Grey Poet’s greatness, 
so much over-rated. Trollope admirers will find 
much to interest them in The Tireless Traveler: 
Twenty Letters by Anthony Trollope, by Bradford 
Allen Booth (University of California. $2); Poe 
enthusiasts will clamor for the very complete study 
of him in Edgar Allan Poe, by Arthur Hobson 
Quinn (Appleton. $5); new light is shed on the 
Brontés through a study of their juvenilia which 
Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford makes in The Brontes’ 
Web of Childhood (Columbia University. $3.50). 

Those not fortunate enough to be able to own 
the monumental Cambridge History of English 
Literature can now have a remarkably fine sum- 
mary of it in the one-volume Concise Cambridge 
History (Macmillan. $4.50), compiled by George 
Sampson. 

And finally, noteworthy as being the only thing 
of its kind, Traffic Lights (Pro Parvulis. 50 cents), 
by Mary Kiely, the Editorial Secretary of the Pro 
Parvulis Book Club, gives a complete philosophy 
of children’s books, ranging through all types of 
— for the youngsters, with copious bibliogra- 
phies. 

An interesting selection from this list might be: 
The Poems of Alice Meynell, Testament of Youth, 
The Opinions of Oliver Allston, Barrie and Traffic 
Lights. HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 
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THE laity as well as the clergy are indebted to the 
following works presenting the personal appeal of 
Christ to mankind. First, I mention the book of 
the layman, Jacques Maritain, whose Living 
Thoughts of Saint Paul (Longmans. $1.25) quotes 
connectedly passages from Saint Paul, in whom 
Christ lived. In Chats With Jesus (Kenedy. $1), 
Father William Russell reveals the soul’s relation- 
ship to Christ. We Would See Jesus (Gill) by the 
Irish Father, M. Egan, gives us short reflections 
with a winning appeal. 

Through Jesus As Men Saw Him (Kenedy. $2), 
Father Martin Scott presents mankind’s experience 
of the Incarnate Word as He lived and as He con- 
tinues to live in the faithful. Of Kindly Light 
(America Press. $2.50), a second Cardinal New- 
man Prayer Book, Father Bluett wrote: “No vol- 
ume could do more to make the follower of Christ 
aware of his ‘secret gains’.” Next to the inspired 
writings stands the Following of Christ. There have 
been three new editions in English within the past 
year and AMERICA now announces its “purse” edi- 
tion ($1) of this masterpiece of the spiritual life 
for all Christ’s followers. 

Earliest Christian Liturgy (Herder. $3) by 
Father Nielen and The Celebration of the Mass 
(Bruce. $3.50 each) by Father J. O’Connell in 
three large volumes deserve special mention. That 
“the time spent before the altar will be productive 
of more good in proportion as the meaning of Holy 
Mass for the Christian life is understood” is the 
well executed purpose of Our Sacrifice (Bruce. $5) 
by Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. His treatment pre- 
sents the Holy Sacrifice in the light of the soul’s 
approach to God through the purgative, illumina- 
tive and unitive approach to God. 

Ascetical literature lost an outstanding master 
in the sudden death of Father William J. McGarry, 
S.J. His Unto the End (America Press. $3), pub- 
lished last March, was hailed as “a treasure-trove 
for those who wish brief, stimulating passages for 
spiritual reading and of special help to those who 
seek to learn the art of meditative prayer.” His 
posthumous He Cometh (America Press. $3), just 
published, was intended as the first of a series of 
volumes on the liturgy. It is an inspiring treatise 
on Advent and its climax, Christmas. The Spiritual 
= Associates chose it as their November selec- 

on. 

Mystical and ascetical literature has been en- 
riched the year. In The Golden Legend 
(Longmans. $3), Father Ryan and his collaborator 
in the two parts so far published have translated 
these “Readings on the Lives of the Saints” from 
the Latin of Bishop Jacobus. Other noteworthy 
contributions are By Jacob’s Well (Kenedy. $3.50), 
a planned retreat by Bishop Leen; Forgotten 
Truths (Catholic Literary Guild) by Bishop Swint, 
a collection of excellent sermons. Father H. A. 
Gabriel in Ascetical Conferences (Herder. $3.25), 








presents from his wide experience thirty confer- 
ences for religious. Instructions on Christian Doc- 
trine (Bruce. $3) by Father O’Rafferty and Out- 
lines of Religion for Catholic Youth (George Brady 
Press) by Father Rosenberger deserve special 
praise. 

Treatises in English dealing with Purgatory are 
scarce. Hence, it is a pleasure to hear Father F. X. 
Pierce say of The Divine Crucible of Purgatory 
(Kenedy. $2.25) by Mother Mary and Father N. 
Ryan that “this is probably the best work of its 
kind yet written, not even excepting Saint Cath- 
erine’s.” 

The Call of Caldey by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 
(Burns, Oates) is the story of the conversion of the 
Anglican Benedictines. Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. 
in The Love of God (Longmans. $2.50), presents a 
doctrinal treatise suitable for clergy, religious and 
layfolk. Blessed Peter Julius Eymard’s meditations 
on the Mass are contained in Holy Communion 
(Sentinel Press. $1). Spiritual reading for restless 
souls is found in Conversation with God (Sheed 
and Ward. $1) by the Rev. Anthony Thorold. 

Hagiography naturally takes the largest share 
in ascetical writing. Saints Cyril and Methodius 
(Kenedy. $2) by Cyril Potocek gives an interesting 
account of the few details available about these 
two great Slavic patrons, outlined against the early 
history of Slavic Christianity. Pére Lacordaire, 
Leader of Youth (Herder), pictures the inner life 
of the great preacher, who was especially devoted 
to the souls of youth. Hugh De Blacam portrays a 
clear, satisfying life of St. Patrick (Bruce. $2.25). 
When the Sorghum Was High (Longmans. $2) by 
Father Considine tells the thrilling story of an 
American priest at the hands of Chinese bandits. 
Wings of Eagles (Bruce. $2.50) by Fathers Corley 
and Willmes is a “Jesuit family album” of 165 saint- 
ly members of the Society. Similar in interesting 
sketches is Clasp Hands With the Holy (Catholic 
Literary Guild. $1.50). 

Marian literature has been augmented by several 
worthwhile treatises. The Grace of Guadalupe 
(Messner. $2) by F. P. Keyes interprets with the 
author’s recognized ability the famous Mexican 
shrine of Our Lady. Monsignor H. F. Blunt in Lis- 
ten, Mother of God (Catholic Literary Guild. 
$2.25), comments with his accustomed charm on 
the forty-eight titles of the Litany. Father F. P. 
Donnelly narrates the life of Jesus sympathetically 
through the eyes of Mary in The Heart of the 
Rosary (C. L. G. $1). The Rosary and the Soul of 
Woman (Kenedy) by Haugg-Kiener explains the 
school of womanly honor and heroism. The Legion 
of Mary (Longmans. $2) by Cecily Halleck tells of 
that recent and fruitform form of Catholic Action. 

Although it is not strictly a religious book, 
Father Farrell’s Companion to the Summa (Sheed 
and Ward. $3.50) deserves special mention as one 
of the eminent Catholic books of the year. 

A suggested “Top Five”: He Cometh, The Divine 
Crucible of Purgatory, By Jacob’s Well, When the 
Sorghum Was High and A Companion to the 
Summa. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL, S.J. 
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A LIGHT TO MY PATHS by the late Reverend Peter Lippert, S.J., 
well-known ascetical writer and orator, is the beautiful expression of 
a soul passionately in love with God and shaken to its innermost 
depths at sight of the collapse of spiritualit ay omens the masses. Well 
read in the secrets of the human heart, Father Lippert knew the needs 
of souls and burned with a holy enthusiasm to inspire, to encourage, 
and to lead them gently but persistently on toward the higher life, in 
a world where spiritual values have become woefully unstable and 
insecure. This is essentially the sum and substance of the present 
volume—a series of radio addresses, which proved to be his last—a few 
weeks before his death at Lugano. It is a golden link in a splendid 
series of spiritual and ascetical works that was to be still further 
enhanced had not death intervened. Now it is treasured by the un- 
numbered multitudes whom he had often held spellbound, as a loving 
farewell from one who lingers on the th i eo benediction. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
A Study in Social Philosophy 
By DR. JACQUES LECLERCQ 


Translated from the French by the 
REV. THOMAS R. HANLEY, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 


Cloth Binding Postpaid, $4.50 


Octavo 


This work is a rational exposition and defense of the conception 
marriage and the family traditional in Christian society. It handles in 
a broad and itive fashion the biological, psychological and moral 
foundations of the family; sterilization, monogamy and polygamous 
unions, divorce; chastity and _ its problems; manifestations and 
disastrous effects of free love, ethics; the normal-sized family, eugenics, 
birth control; the nature, dignity ‘of woman, and her ce in the 
family and in society; the child’s place, needs and rights in the family 
and in society. 

It is admirably adapted to fill the long-felt needs of the clergy, 
educated laity, students in Catholic colleges and especially in non- 
Catholic universities. It will also find favor in those non-Ca 
circles that have not yet completely succumbed to contemporary on- 
slaughts upon the common western values and ideals of marriage and 
fami ly life. And it should give reason to pause to the exponents of 
moral anarchy. 


LITURGICAL WORSHIP 


A Historical Inquiry Into Its 
Fundamental Principles 


By the REV. JOSEPH A. JUNGMANN, S.J. 
Translated a Monk of St. John’s Abbey, 
Minnesota. 


LITURGICAL. WORSHIP deserves to be no less popular than it is 
scholarly. It is a book for every priest, to whom it will offer a 
understanding and therefore a wy’ appreciation both of the Holy 
Sacrifice and of the Breviary. is also a book for those lay 
who seek to live in closer union with oe Liturgy by daily pray 
certain parts, at least, of the Divine Offic 

Probable price, $1.25 


12mo. Cloth 
Send for Book Catalogue “A” 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 


14 Barclay St., New York 436 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
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A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA 
Volume I: The Architect of the Universe 
by WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 
First in the celebrated series that have Americanized 
the subtle wealth of St. Thomas. $3.50 


A NOVENA TO ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


by MICHAEL A. LEE 
A thoroughly adroit, sensitive and traditional series of 
prayers to the Little Flower. $1.00 


ROYAL ROAD 
A Novel 
by ARTHUR KUHL 

"By any standard of craftsmanship a good per- 
formance."—New York Herald Tribune.  "Pierces 
the core of the problem of the negro." — The New 
- York Times. $1.75 


GALL AND HONEY 
by EDWARD DOHERTY 

The very witty and representative autobiography of a 
famous newspaper man and one-time lapsed Catholic. 


$2.50 
THE DILEMMA OF SCIENCE 
by WILLIAM AGAR 
Should be read by everyone who wishes to understand 
succinctly and authoritatively the relationship between 
Religion and Science. $2.00 


THIS WAR IS THE PASSION 
The Comforting of Christ 
by CARRYL HOUSELANDER 
"Like some saint out of hundreds of years ago. Her 
wisdom is immense."—A merica. $2.00 


MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
by ERIC SHEPHERD 

"The most delightful mystery story in a month of 
Sundays."—New York Herald Tribune. $1.75 


THE SILENCE OF THE SEA 
by HILAIRE BELLOC 

After twelve years of silence, a new and best book of 
Belloc's essays. $2.50 


SHEED & WARD BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 












SURVIVAL TILL SEVENTEEN 
by LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 

A unique picture gallery of Catholic childhood. "A 
treat of a book you'd better get quickly."—A merica. 


$1.50 
Also by the same author 
YOU'D BETTER COME QUIETLY $2.00 
and 
FISH ON FRIDAY $1.50 


AT YOUR EASE IN A CATHOLIC CHURCH 
by MARY PERKINS 
A light book of Catholic etiquette. 
“Correct as it is cheerful and charming."—A wae 
2.00 


DAMIEN THE LEPER 
by JOHN FARROW 

Unites the fascination of sanctity with the inverse fas- 
cination of leprosy. “A saga of holy heroism.” 


—A merica. $2.50 


FOR CHILDREN 


LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST CHILD 
by FRANCIS MARGARET FOX 
Illustrated by MILDRED ELGIN 
An anthology of seventeen delightful and ancient 
legends of the child Jesus for the first time retold. $1.50 


SMOOZIE 
by ALMA SAVAGE 
Ilustrated by CHARLES KELLER 
Our current best seller and the first appearance of 
an Alaskan reindeer fawn in fiction. $1.50 


SAINTS IN THE SKY 
The Life of St. Catherine of Siena 
by MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
Illustrated by HELEN LOUISE BECCARD 
"A complex story is simply told, knotty matters nicely 
dealt with."—C ommonweal. $1.25 





A MASTERPIECE A MONTH TO FORM A CATHOLIC MIND 


A new series of masterpieces, chosen from great Catholic books, ancient and modern each PREFACED BY A 


DETAILED STUDY-GUIDE. 


(75¢ each in paper binding) 
($1 each in cloth binding) 


Single copies 


Subscription to all 8 books 
($5.00 for paper-bound books) 
($6.50 for cloth-bound books) 


SELECTIONS FOR FIRST YEAR 


To be published on the first of each month from October 1941 to May 1942. 


WHOM DO YOU SAY? by J. P. Arendzen, D.D. 
CALLISTA by John Henry Newman 

SURVIVALS AND NEW ARRIVALS by Hilaire Belloc 
CHRIST IN THE CHURCH by Robert Hugh Benson 


First 3 volumes already out. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE WORLD? by G. K. Chesterton 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 

A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH CATHOLIC POETRY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES edited by F. J. Sheed 


THE DESERT FATHERS compiled by Helen Waddell 
The series forms a closely knit organic unit that can be begun at any time. 


A splendid Christmas gift for the family. , 





63 Fifth Avenue 
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A VARIETY OF THINGS 


TO GATHER up the loose ends from the fore-going 
sections, we recommend the following miscellaneous 
books. For armchair travelers, there is The Shenandoah 
and Its Byways, by William O. Stevens (Dodd, Mead. 
$3); Henry Seidel Canby’s The Brandywine (Farrar and 
Rinehart. $2.50); Negley Farson’s very stimulating Be- 
hind God’s Back (Harcourt, Brace. $3.50). Polar ex- 
ploration is the theme of The Antarctic Ocean, by Rus- 
sell Owen (McGraw-Hill. $3), and mountain climbing, 
that of High Conquest: The Story of Mountaineering 
(Lippincott. $3.75), by James Ramsey Ullman, while 
Nicol Smith, in Bush Master (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50), tells 
a thrilling and gay tale of adventures in the jungle. 

The American scene is well portrayed in the follow- 
ing books: Where They Have Trod (Stokes. $3), Lieut. 
Col. R. Ernest Depuy’s history of West Point; North- 
west Gateway: the Story of the Port of Seattle, by 
Archie Binns (Doubleday, Doran. $3); In Great Waters 
(Macmillan. $2.50), a history of fishing in North Ameri- 
can waters during five hundred years, by Jeremiah 
Digges. John Frederick Bangs: Humorist of the Nineties 
(Knopf. $3), by Francis Hyde Bangs, gives a good 
picture of the times, as does an interesting book about 
earlier times, Edward Robert Murphy’s Henry de Tonty, 
Fur Trader of the Mississippi (Johns Hopkins. $2). 

Of war books, of which there are too many, these 
seem to deserve a mention: Fifth Column in America, 
by Harold Levine (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50); America 
and Total War, by Fletcher Pratt (Smith and Durrell. 
$3); United We Stand (McGraw-Hill. $3), by Hanson 
W. Baldwin. This Burning Heat, by Maisie Ward (Sheed 
and Ward. $1.25), gives the effects of the war on English 
Catholics and Margaret Kennedy, in Where Stands a 
Winged Sentry (Yale. $2), writes of a Britain medita- 
tive rather than martial. More highly colored are: 
Squadrons Up! by Noel Monks (McGraw-Hill. $2.50), 
and The Wounded Don’t Cry (Dutton. $2.50), by the 
American reporter, Quentin Reynolds. 


In lighter vein, we have the following books of rather 
reminiscent essays on local color. Carl Glick’s Shake 
Hands With the Dragon (McGraw-Hill. $2.75), is a very 
humorous and touching treatment of America’s China- 
towns. In My Own Four Walls (Doubleday, Doran. $2), 
Don Rose tells how he paid off two mortgages and raised 
a large family, and Bellamy Partridge’s Big Family 
(McGraw-Hill. $2.75) is a best selling and hilarious story 
of a country lawyer’s brood. Irwin S. Cobb is the humor- 
ous Cobb we have always known in Ezit Laughing 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50) 

These are somewhat more serious. Soren K. Oster- 
gaard’s Into Abundance (Willett, Clark. $1.50) is a sort 
of blue print of a future social order. For teachers and 
parents there is Helping Youth to Grow (Bruce. $2) by 
the Rev. J. G. Kempf. The Rev. Joseph F. Thorning re- 
counts his sociological travels in Builders of the Social 
Order (Catholic Literary Guild. $1.50). How America 
Lives by J. F. Furnas (Holt. $3) tells one half of America 
how the other half lives. In The Clash of Political Ideals 
(Appleton-Century. $2.50), Albert R. Chandler gives a 
selection ranging from Thucydides down to Dorothy 
Thompson. In The Economic Democracy (Orlin Tre- 
maine. $2.25) Horace J. Haase envisages an Utopia where 
there are no taxes and all are producers. Psychiatry for 
the Curious (Farrar and Rinehart. $1.50) Dr. George 
H. Preston contributes to lay understanding of mental 
maladjustments. 

Strictly scientific are: Physics and Reality, by Kurt 
Riezler (Yale University Press. $2), lectures delivered 
at the International Congress of Science at Cambridge in 
1941. J. G. Crowther writes of The Social Relations of 
Science (Macmillan. $3.50), a history, as it were, of 
science with conclusions. Last of all there is New Worlds 
in Science edited by Harold Ward (McBride. $3.50). 

Nominated for special entertainment-value in this sec- 
tion are: Shake Hands with the Dragon, Behind God’s 


Back, High Conquest, Big Family and Bush Master. 
HENRY WATTS 
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PRESENTS NEW TITLES FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 





FOR THE GENERAL READER 
(1) For the advanced student of Ethics: 


PROLEGOMENA TO Eruics: With a Digest of Ethics. 
This is the fruit of the mature years of a great 
ethician, Timothy J. Brosnahan, S.J.—unexcelled for 
clarity of expression and solidity of doctrine. (476 


pages: $4.00) 


(2) For all interested in a timely subject: 


THE CurIsTIAN CALENDAR AND THE GREGORIAN 
ReForm. A complete and scholarly exposition of the 
science of the calendar, by Peter Archer, S.J., who 
gives excellent reasons for keeping the Gregorian sys- 
tem. Tables. Adjustable Calendar. (134 pages: 


$3.50) 


(3) For students of the history of drama: 


RALEGH AND Martowe: A Study in Elizabethan 
Fustian, by Eleanor Grace Clark, Ph.D., whose 
charming style and brilliant scholarship enhance a 
controverted subject. (496 pages: $4.00) 








FOR COLLEGE CLASSROOMS 
(1) For the undergraduate in psychology: 


We offered this fall PH1LosopHicaL PsycHoLocy, 
by Raymond J. Anable, $.J., Ph.D. This is a text- 
book already introduced as standard in 8 Catholic 
colleges, since publication. The special needs of the 
undergraduate are emphasized. (276 pages: $1.50) 


(2) For students of nursing, medicine, and the 
social sciences: 


An IntRopucTory MANUAL IN PsycHoLocy, by 
Joseph J. Ayd, S.J., Ph.D. Introductions of this text 
as standard in many schools of nursing have exhausted 
the first printing, May, 1941. (172 pages: $1.50) 


(3) For students of Greek: 


Demosthenes’ ON THE CROWN, is now ready. The 
text, facing-page translation, and notes are by Francis 
P. Simpson, M.A., Baliol College, Oxford. The 
Rhetorical Commentary is by Francis P. Donnelly, 
S.J., Fordham College, whose name for scholarship 
is the best recommendation. (366 pages: $2.25) 
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CHRISTMAS AND TWELFTH NIGHT 


by Sigrid Undset. Completely new edition, revised by 
the author, of her beautiful Christmas essay. Urgent, 
glowing with faith, these reflections offer in the midst 
of a troubled world a deep and hopeful message for the 
season. Frontispiece in four colors, special Christmas 
cover. 41 pages. 90 cents 


LOST FIELDS 


by Michael McLaverty. A beautifully written novel of 
Catholic life in northern Ireland. The author success- 
fully treats of three generations of people and their 
different attitudes to life. The main character is the 
old woman who gives up her home for the good of the 
family. “Colorful in its Irish characterization, rich in 
understanding, cool and clean in the beauty of its prose.” 
—Boston Herald. 266 pages. $2.00 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER 


by Raissa Maritain. The writer’s unusually interesting 
memoirs are necessarily bound up with the life of her 
famous husband and that of many other French poets, 
philosophers, artists and men of letters. Moreover the 
story of an intellectual and spiritual pilgrimage which 
ended with the Maritains’ conversion to Catholicism. 
To be published in January. Illustrated. 208 pages. $2.50 


ALL THE DAY LONG 


by Daniel Sargent. This is the story of Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh, co-founder of Maryknoll. Depicts Father 
Walsh’s human and lovable character, his work in estab- 
lishing an American seminary for missionaries to foreign 
lands, and the progress of the institution he founded. 
Illustrated. A choice of the CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB. 
288 pages. $2.50 


WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS HIGH 


by John J. Considine. A stirring biography of Father 
Gerard Donovan, an American missionary of Maryknoll, 
who was slain by bandits in Manchukuo in 1938. /llus- 
trated. 177 pages. $2.00 


NOBLE CASTLE 
by Christopher Hollis. Shows the teaching of religious 
needs throughout the ages—the questions which 
Aeschylus and Virgil asked, the answers which St. 
Augustine and Dante gave. 250 pages. $2.50 


On sale at your local bookstore 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND OF 
JACOBUS DE VORAGINE 


Lives of the Saints translated and adapted from the 
Latin by Granger Ryan and Helmut Ripperger. A com- 
pletely new English version of the great medieval 
classic. Indispensable for an understanding of the faith 
and mentality of the Middle Ages. /J/liustrated. 800 
pages. 2-vol. set boxed, $5.00 

each vol. separately, $3.00 


THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF ST. PAUL 


presented by Jacques Maritain. Extracts from the Acts 
and Epistles of St. Paul, grouped under their proper 
subject, and accompanied by lucid commentaries. Par- 
ticularly valuable for those who interest themselves in 
the fundamental problems of religious thought. 20th 
volume in the Living Thoughts Library. 161 pages. $1.25 


THE VOICE OF TRAPPIST SILENCE 


by Fred L. Holmes. The story, in the new words-with- 
pictures technique of the life of silence and primitive 
austerity led by monks of the Trappist Order. Descrip- 
tion of the physical life and surroundings of the Tra 

pists and a consideration of the ideals of monastic life 
as applicable to a layman. Large format, profusely illus- 
trated. 120 pages. $2.50 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS 


by James Brodrick. The official history of the period 
covered by the life of the founder of the Society— 
Ignatius Loyola. “Easily the finest piece of work on the 
subject in English. . . . The learning is so lightly carried 
that the general reader will not suspect its existence.” 
274 pages. $3.00 


THE LEGION OF MARY 


by Cecily Hallack. Account of the remarkable movement 
which came into existence in Dublin in 1921 and has 
spread to every continent. Its work consists of aid to 
the unemployed, to those in prison, on probation, in sin 
and trouble everywhere. 192 pages. $2.00 


THE CUSTODY OF THE CHILDREN 


by Isabel C. Clarke. The title of Miss Clarke’s latest 
novel indicates its theme—a home broken by divorce, 
with its inevitable effect on the minds and hearts of the 
children. Ceylon, England, and Italy are successively 
the scenes of the action. 376 pages. $2.50 


For Catholic catalogue write: 


th Ave - NEW YORK 














